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Wet EEE for Nepalese Nae 


King Birendra of Nepal (second from left} and President von Weizsicker are 


holt put 


ment pussihlce. This German viewpoint 
has lately been stressed and reiterated. 

Bonn has particular confidertce in Mr 
Reagan, who has “always clinched mat- 
ters on major issues," as German offi=- 
cials put it. 

In other words, the US President is 
cxpected not to knuckle under lo the 
blandishments of hawkish advisers if 
there is any real chance of agreement. 

Bonn's main concern remains the 
withdrawal of medium-range missiles. 
The prospect of their total withdrawal 
Irom Europe, as envisaged in Reykjavik, 
came as a surprise. 

It is also noted with satisfaction that 
the Soviet Union is prepared to negoti- 
ate on shorter-range missiles (with a 9 


range of up to SO0O0km), of which the 1 
West has none, whereas the Russians 1 
have 600. 


Bonn is likewise pleased to note that 
Moscow is prepared to reduce the num- 
ber of missiles with a range of up lo 
1,000km allegedly stationed by the So- 
viel Union in response to the West's 
missile, modernişation... . ل‎ 

, Bann, is worried not only by the pos- f 
sibility that these fine hopes for the fu- i 
tare,might vanish into thin air. . .. ا‎ 
٢ 


lf.is also worried, first and foremost, 
that, prospective missile ‘agreements 
might, bring aþout changes .in,the. Bura- 
pean security situation to the grave dis- 
Advantage,of the Federal Republic and ê - 
„of Western Eurape, 1 

1f alî agreements proposed were IO be 4 


Signed, Soviet conventional. superiority 


walld come, fuJlyinto ils owo. 
One response could be tq boost con- 
ventional armament.in ihe wake of nuc- 


Westgrn governments lend tq Favour an 


tanal armament in overall disarmament 
taiks.. 

Both the MBFR. troop eut talks in 
ب‎ a and’ ‘tê forthcoming, Helsinki 
:` ` 'Contliued on’ page 2 


:lear dişarmament. ; Bonn:,, and other: 


Alternative ‘solution: Including conven- 


sheltered by umbrellas during an offlctal milltary welcome In Bonn. 


siderable cilect un sccurily intertsis ul 
the Federal Republic aid its partners, 

This view is clearly shared in London 
and Paris. Mrs Thatcher assured the 
Chancellor on the eve of his flight to 
Washington that he could definitely 
speak in her name too. 

She and President Mitterrand had 
been fully agreed in their assessment of 
the situation at their London talks. 

In principle the Bonn government 
sides with Washington in refusing to ap” 
prove of arms agreements in return for 
the scrapping of SDI. 

But German officials are dissatisfied 
with the superpowers for having failed 
to agree to confer on their difficulties of 
interpretation, as proposed by Bonn. 

SDI, Bonn has long felt, must not be 
an aim in itself, It must make disarma- 


Kohl and Reagan talk about 
Reykjavik and afterwards. 


E 


the confusion Moscow’ "eiented 0 
promptly refuting thè' statement made 
by the chief Sovtet dêlegate at Geneva, 
Mîr Karpov, in Bonn in July. ' 

Mîr Karpov told an audience of gov- 

ernment officials and pressmen there 
was no linkage between a medium-range 
missile agrcement and us agreement: lo 
scrap SDI. 
In Moscow this linkage was then 
promptly reaffirmed. Bonn feels the So- 
viet Union sees the need for such link- 
age on strategic’ weapons but sees no 
need for it to be an all-or-nothing view- 
point. 

The latest consultations between 
Chancellor Kohl and President Reagan 
in Washington was the seventh time the 
two leaders had conferred. lt assumed 
much greater importance than originally 
envisaged. 

It was initially planned is a means of 


mit. 

er the Reykjavik mini-summit the 
Chancellor gained an opportunity of 
learning at first hand what the President 
had learrit in 11 hours of talks with the 
Soviet leader. 

It was, as a senior Bonn official some- 
what disrespectfully put it, a case of the 
Chancellor, being briefed by “his mas- 
ter's voice,” 

Herr Kohl was America's first ally to 
‘confer with President Reagan after 
Reykjavik, but he had a full week in 
which to ponder over the critical points 
in the agreement the superpowers near- 
ly reached. 

Bonn government officials feel the 
terms almost agreed would have a con- 


Pragmatism i is the crucial rule 
1 in ٿ‎ intra-Geran politics 


the West. It miûst also’ ensure predicta- 
billtyas far as thê East is cûncerréd. ' 

It would equally be- lost İf it 'wére to 
forfeit the will to end the division of 
Germany, a resolve that formed part of 
the intellectual bedrock of the Federe! 
Republic. 

The Federal Republic’ af Germany 
was set up as the foundation of a dem” 
ocratic Germany, which’it sılil Is, Its val- 
wes include values shared with ite West, 


-alliante tles with the West, European 


Integralion and the hope that thé divi- 
sion of Germany will ot be forever. *'. 

The Germün Questidh has not been 
on the agerida ûf Ëast-Wèsf ceoniferénces 


. slice 1959: The 1971 Four-Power Bér- 


lin Agreement and the 1972 Basic Trten- 


.ty' with the’ GDR ‘hayê "neant ' that 
‘Déutsohlandpolitik has: since' Déêna 
` ' Gohtinled' on’ page gili. 


TrinI1S ye yéars sirice the Four-Power Ber- 
lin Agreement was signed between the 
United States, Britain, France and the 
Soviet Unlon. I¢ Is still In force: :: ' 


Pn is in reality the ‘golden 
rule that governş Deutschlandpoli- 
«lik, and..it , presupposes . candour .and 
,clarity as the basiş of business.. 
Deutschlandpolitik would be lostiif i it 


were to part conipany with tha. reality 


,Lhat took shape after the Second World 
War, including the pPattitionlnig of Eu- 
rope betwéen the. ‘Atlant alliance i and 
„the Sovioi military ompite; ر‎ 

Treaty’ :comiiitments must. “bê hone 
oured; no matter how controyérsial the! 
may have been, and unwritten rules af 
the game mùst also be obserVed, 

` Boni's Delitsehlandpolitik ` si i 
‘spire 'confidence, ‘first aid fotemdst ih 


elmut Kohl ended his first full term 
as Chancellor just as he began In 
Bonn: by paying President Reagan a visit, 
His latest visit, like his first as Chan- 
cellor in November 1982, dealt mainiy 
with armameht issues, But ınissile mod- 
ernisation has given way to disarma- 
ment. 1 
This switch of emphasis was due in 
part to the Reykjavik’ summit and the 
twofold surprise President Reagan and 
General Secretary Gorbachov sprang 
on the world. 
While presenting disarmament con- 
cepts on a scale no-one had previously 
imagined as being conceivable they de- 


monstrated inability to put into practice to the Preside Bunn 
had -oudinud in wroireiirgm ENR E: ‘pO Oorbheoy 
erms 


Careful scrutiny of official comments 
on Reykjavik in Bonn revealed sohıe- 
thing of a sigh of relief, As a leading for- 
eign policy expert put it: 

“The trouble with summit meetings is 
that they sometimes fail to take the de- 
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.tailed consequences of decisions into 
account,” 

. So.the Kohl government was far from 
unhappy’ at the fûilure to reach agree- 
ment in Reet or, as Bonn officials 
Putit: 

“The talking i brought’ toa halt at 


: just the right time in Reykjavik. Time is 


"ow needed to reappraise, it il and 


, Strike a balance.". . n 


Thé major phate of alllancê eonsult- 


. ations is now in.the offing, as Bonn secs 
: „İt. In other words, Bonn iş working on. 
, the assumption that further negotiations 
ا‎ be: held at all disarmament confer- 
:éntes, 


Resulls-ate felt tO be possible despite 


EN 
Bad Zwischenahn 


اا 


hme 


the Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art gallerles, theatres and 
shopping streets. 


Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 


1 Neuharlingersiel 

2 AFrisian farmhouse in the 
Altes Land 

3 Bremen 

4 The North Sea 


DZT t1 DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
FÛR TOURISMUS EV . 
Beethovenstrasse 69, D-G6000 Frankfurt/M. 


are keen Europeans and . 
happy to share the Green 


Coast Route with the Dutch, ' 


Danes and Norwegians. But. 
we do feel that we in the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied sectlon of tha 
route. Offshore there are the 


North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, 


Weser and Ems. There are. 
moors and forests, holiday - 
resorts with all mariner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


The Green 


German roads will get you 
there — wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing, Old chufèhies or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are Just too many 
impressions, so many people 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which'is why we In 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 


ر 


Franz Schënhuber. !::.. „. (Pho : dpa) 


' However, necotding to the party 
chairman ‘there are already offers from 
other organisations’ aid parties for an 
alliance, although nb names are ‘heii 
tioned. 2 ا‎ 

; Sehênhuber alsq claimş that {00 peo- 
ple becamê,new members of the REP qn 
polling day evening and that the party 
now bas just unclcr 4,000 members, 
mostly young people including many 
students, ا ا‎ 

Schönhuber is playing with fire, sinco 
although he docsn’t stand a chance of 
gettirg into the Bundestag tho CDU/ 
CSU'.could lose the vital'votes of many 
disnppointecl exile groups if.he decides 

to run in the genoral election. . 

This might then make the clection on 

25 January a cliff-hanger after all. 


But how high is the price of not runn- 
ing in this election, for which, according 
to Schênhuber, he already has DM4m at 
his disposal? 


Peter Nehmulz 
(Dau Wel, Bonn, 15 Octuber VB) 
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With no financial worries he decided 
to become a politician and set up the 
Republican Party with two rebel CSU 
parliamentarians, Handlošs and Voigt. 

He soon fell out with them both, how- 
ever, and they left the party. 

Today, Schönhuber feels that this de-. 


‘cision was correct. “This party would 


never have been able to develop a clear- 
cut image with Handlos,” he claimed. 
“He doesn't even regard himself as con- 
servatiye nowadays.” . 
Schönhuber cleverly presented a mix- 
ture of his own popularity and populist 
right-wing election issues. e 

Wherever he went during the election 

campaign the inns or beer tents were 
full. EE 
. The crowd :clapped as he, called for 
summary court magistrates: on West 
German borders to control the flow of 
asylum applicants or for a maximum 
penalty of life imprisonment for drug 
dealers. , 3 1 

He describes his party as “national 

but not nationalist". , A 
„He denies any..links with tho (neo 
Nazi) NPD and announced .that legal 
steps would be taken after he was called 
Schickelgruber (n reference to Flitler) 
three times during n, TV discussion... . . 
«After his party's success in Bavaria he 
now faces the question whether he 
should run in the general election. 

“The pressure of the party's rank- 
and-file.members to do so is enormous,” 
says Schönhuber. 

He himself, however, docsn't want to 
make a decision in the initial euphoria 
uf success in Bavaria and has asked for 
two wecks to think things over. 

He knows that his popularity is main- 
ly limited to Bavaria and that a nation- 
wile campaign would he much more 

dillicull.,. 
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„ Populist line pays off for 
. «fledgling Bavarian party 


the: editor-in-chief of the popular Mu- 
nich daily newspaper #z and then the au- 
thor of the staunchly left-wing commen- 
taries of the Abendzeltung. e 
At. that ‘time, his wife’ Ingrid was an 
SPD city councillor, . 
Schönhuber became a deputy TV edi- 
tor-in-chief and presented the popular 
TV : discussion programme Jetzt red’ 
(Now it's:my turn to speak), which was 
broadcast from Bavarian inns, i 
In the transmission area of the Bavar- 
ian‘TV station Sohönhuber is almost as 
popular as the Bavarian father figure 
Franz-Josef Strauss, : '. 
Politically, <Sohönhuber hûs ‘moved 
from the left through the centre and to 
the right, . . 
He: soon became a: good .friend of 
Franz-Josef Strauss and a member'of 
the exclusive “Franzens-Club"”, a circle 
of the suppûrters of Bavarian ‘Premier 
Strauss. . 
Schönhuber was hoping 
career in TV administration, 
The publication of a book called Ich 
war dabei (I] was there), in which he 
openly described his personal experi- 
ence as a member of the Waffen-SS, put 
an end to these ambitions. 

. In the whirl of events which followed 
Schönhuber was dismissed from the Ba- 
varian TV station, 

. He successfully appealed to the La- 
bour Court for a compensation figure of 
six figures plus a monthly sum until le 
Şggches oflicial retirgment ayu. 


to make a 


The optimism of the Nuremberg par- 
ty congress seven weeks ago, during 
which the SPD and, in particular, its 
candidatc for chancellorship consider- 
ably improved their image, has worn off. 

Rau's government policy programme, 
which was a definite alternative to con- 
servative-Jliberal policies and is rich in 
contrasts, was very rarely discussed in 
public after the party congress. 

Rau himself has not dane enough to 
promote an image of a real challenger to 
Helmut Kohl in Bonn. 

The way in which the CDU demon-; 
strated its optimistic and unshakeable: 
confidence of victory during its confer-’ 
ence in Mainz on the basis of a mini-' 
mum of policy substance must have. 
really depressed Rau and the SPD, 

The SPD is finding it increasingly dif- 

. ficult to present itself as a serious chal-., 


' lenge to this self-confident government,; 


which has a number of successful econ-; 

. ûomic policy achieements on its .side. 
` !' “The SPD has als beti inable to turn | 
apparently popular campaign issues, 
suçh as the gradual phaseout of nuclear! 
entrgy, to lts own advarilağê. ,„.' 
‘` The statethent by’ party chairman; Willy’ 
Brandt, following the ‘Bavarian 'elettions: 
that the SPD's energy policy had not.been 
„properly understood .nimost. sounds like 
an admission pf a strategic error, , 1 
Itis difficult for Opposition parties ta! 
win over voters in the field of such awk’ 


q ° vk Bd . ١ 

The SPD experienced this problem inl 

a different .way.:whert:jt.:oampaigned’ 
against missile deployment in, the. 1983’ 
general election. . , 1 
As member of the SPD presidium,! 

! Peter'Glotz; pointed-oUt: "“No-one.votes; 
.' ‘for & Cagsahdttfigure™ ii o nî 1 
This is why the SPD now wants to] 
.... ..... Continued on page. . ..i 


``. Ward toplcs; . 3 


Election shock 
leaves SPD 
morale in tatters 


and not for victory cannot be a winner 
could rebound in the general election 
campaign. 2 
` No-one really believes that Rau 
stands a chance of oul-and-out victory 
in Bonn. 

; But if Rau does back down from his 
strategy now, he would lose face. 

His previous dissociation from the 

Greens has been no more than logically 
consistent. 
' Eyven considering the possibility of an 
ŠSPD-Greens coalition would be thnta- 
mount to a pre-election adnıiissio’ ùf 
defeat. 0 
: At the same time, Rau would only ef 
bourage the supporters of such a coali- 
tion within his.party.; ., 


: Following the, Bavarian élections the 


Bonn government coalition parties are 
going to find it easier anyway to sireng- 
then suspicions that the SPD would, if 


given the ‘chance, join forces .with the’ . 


Greens in Bonn despite Ravu's declar- 
ations to the contrary. . 

' By demanding that the Shadow Chan- 
cellor should change his strategy and 
show greater flexibility on the question 
of a Red-Green coalition the Young So- 
glalists have already increased such su- 
splcions. RF 

; Even though there may be others who 
fel this'wajy'in the SPD thêy dü not èni- 
body'a trend'tbwards'a changê of strate 
gy, cilbher for reasons öf conviction or 


party discipline, EE TERE E 


ith the general election due in less 

than 100 days, there is already a 
feeling within the SPD that it is fighting 
a lost cause. 

«The outcome of the Bavarian state ûs- 
sembly elections, where the SPD had its 
poorest showing (27.5 per cent) since 
1946, is probably the most savage blow 
the .party.,has taken since its defeat in 
the,.1983 general election. 

It was a result which has shattered 
more hopes than party leaders care to 
admit, It is still not clear what the SPD's 
next step is. ا‎ a Pa 

Both the publio ‘and the party had 
doubts right from the start about the 
proclaimed objective. set by their can- 
didate for Chancellor, Johannes Rau: an 
absolute majority, -. .. . 

This ambitious goal has turned out to 
be one of the main psychological barri- 
grs-so far. .. A 5 

. Rau:has now modified .fhis objective 
somewhat by referring to the only 
slightly. more. modest aimıthat .the.SPD 
wil] ‘emerge from :ıthe :election a3 the 
strongest single party. < 1 1.. 
:. Bavarian realities would now seem to 
have-knocked the bottom out .of this 


hope too. : : . ا ا ا‎ 
Rau.himself repeatedly stressed {hat 
u general éleotion victory’ in. January 
next year would only be possible if sub» 
stantial electoral gains werè made in the 
soutHern federal. states, ıwheteè the SPD 
is historically weaker. :.. :, 0" .. 
But the result in Bavaria has damp: 
ened those hopes loo.. . ‘i.1 il 
`: Rau's'decision. to. stick to his:aim of 
an:SPD-imajority. is ‘more than defiant 
under'these.circumstances, i o 
` “His ‘self-comfortihg conclusion that 
the setback İn. Bûvaria was.the result ‘of 
ther fact:that anyong who !slnply: cam- 
paigns’.for ‘i reasonable secûhd piace 


The Republican Party (REP), which 
campaigned on a sertes of right-wing 
populist issues such as controlling im- 
migration and punishing „drug traffick- 
ers, won more than three percent of the 
vote in the Bavarian state assembly 
elections this month. Here, Peter 
Schnalz, writing.for Die Welt, looks. at 
the party formed just three years. ago, 
lis leader, Franz Schönhuber, and haw 
the lons and beer tents were .full as 
Schönhuber. took his campaign across 
the state. Schönhuber is consulting 
lawyers after three iimes being referred 
to as, “Sçhickelgruber” ,on a television 
discussion before the clection. 


ranz Schönhuber, the leader of .the 
Republican Party’ (REP), felt like 
shooting himself when he heard the.first 
election forecasts, predicting much Jess 
than one per cent for his.party in the Ba- 
varian ştate, assembly elections. 
: But, as it gradually became clear dur- 
lng the evening that the REP had gained 
û good: three per. cent, the smile re- 
lurned to his face. 
` This was the first time that the three- 
car old ‘REP partly has contested an 
election. E 
Together with the clear defeat of the 
SPD the success of the REP was the big 
sensation. 0 5 
The REP's general secretary, Harald 
Neubauer, very much intoxicated by his 
pParly's performance, claimed that "jf.we- 
had been able to carry Franz Schönhu- 
ber from one village to the next we 
would have achieved something even 
the Greens didn't manage at first go." 
Former NPD member Neubauer is 
convinced that the REP would have 
then got the five per cent of the vote 
needed to move into the Bavarian Land- 
tag. 2 
As Schönhuber is a unique personal- 
ify, however, and as there are thousands 
of Bavarian villages .the leading candid- 
ate of the REP had to make (o with ap- 
pearancesin key areas, :.. . ,.. 
This was enough for success .in Ba- 
varia. The REP received more than 
Iwice the ‘percentage ‘share of votes 
needed to qualify for a reimbursement 
of election campaign costs (1.25 pef 
cent) and’. will probably...be ' given 
DM1.25m to replenish party funds. 
Experienced campaighërs' pût the 
cosls of the REP campaign at twice this 
amnourit, ‘90,000 posters ‘showing 
Schönhuber's smiling face were distri- 
Dutéd ii even thé rémotest Bavaria Te- 


gtons. 8 2 1 
ı Experts "ih the herd offices of, thé 
Other parties are asking 'themiselVes 
“Where does hê get thie mioney from??. 
.Sehönkuþer himself talks of donors; 
loans and, above all, of the persona] in? 
volvement qf, what he calls “activists,” N 
ascale io’ longêf Knowp in other partips. 
He prouidly ‘refers . to 12 .stulents 
from Cologne, for, example, who stuck 
up posters, for, four, weeks and slept ejth- 
er in the party's .head .officg in Munic! 
orin:Schöphuber'ş own house... :. 
Schönhuber was.aware.of the.popular 
appeal of his roundish face and slightly 
Slanting.corners .of hisıeyes, .which give 
his face a both amusèd:and doubting ex 
Pre§SHO. i1 ss 2. ا‎ 
':63-yearold . Schönhuber ' was. Once 


lai poe 
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dent Sadat of Egypt, he has no intent, 
of openly entering into bilateral 
ations. Unlike the assassinated Egypt 
leader, he has no such incentive 86 1| 
raeli-occupied Sinai. 

King Hussein could not exı 
gain the West Bank either 0 eh 
so soon as Egypt ha regained Sinai 

He hãs never wanted the Gaz £ 
and as for the fundamental problem gq; 
Jerusalem, it could only be discussed’ 
a later stage. . 

Yet growing political extremisu i 1 
the West Bank is a time-bomb for Ky 

limes 


Hussein too. He does not have li 
time at-his disposal either, 

' ° This is a bridge Hussein and red 
might one day cross and meet eal 
other half-way. So the internation 

„conference, a proposal of which Isl 
by no means enamoured, is basicaly gy 
more than a pretext for parties willingle 
confer in any case. 

King Hussein has held many 
confidential talks with Israel. Thelr talks 
have totalled over 500 hours, according 
toa leak printed by an Israeli newspaper. 

This being so, and with an eye to his 
coalition partners in Israel and his allies 
in Washington, Mr Peres chose in hi fi- 
nal speech as Prime Minister to repen/ 
that the international conference vas 
intended merely as a solemn start 
peace talks that must be continued bila- 
terally and on a smaller scale. 

This cannot be seen as an incentive for 
those who have no desire to hold taksal 
present. They insist on Israel's pex 
preparedness amounting to more bi 
mere readiness to invite others to sile 


a conference, Bernhard Heimrich 


(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitutr 
fdr Deutschland, 15 October 194 
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` Question over Middle East as Israel 


with a successful solution and restore 
peace to the Palestinian problem. 

„ That was why King Hassan of Moroc- 
co, probably the most moderate Arab 
ruler, preferred to give Premier Peres 
no more than his attention when they 


met at the Royal Palace, So what can , 


possible come of the idea? . 

There are two active parties and a 
sleeping partner in negotiations in the 
“year of peace talks”. proclaimed by Pre- 
sident Mubarak and Premier Peres in 
Alexandria. 

Egypt and Israel: are the two active 
parties in the region, with King Hussein 
of Jordan as the sleeping partner. 

The fourth force, the Palestinians, is 
diffuse and has neither a clear will nor a 
government of.its own. Some are active 
in . Egyptian and Jordanian politics; 
athers,work outside or against them. 

The road to a generally accepted Pal- 
estinian representation capable of nego- 
tiating at a peace conference with Israel 
is still engulfed in fog after a few yards. 

At the fifth focal point, in Damascus, 
forces are gathering that are intent on 
preventing a settlement of any kind. 

Mr Peres agreed in Alexandria to the 
Arab call for an international confer- 
ence in a bid to cliach the support of 
sleeping partner Jordan. King Hussein 
will not play ball unless a conference is 
held. 

Recalling what happened to Presi- 


Mr Peres seeks Arab partners İn a: 


third option, that of a vague domestic 
autonomy for Palestinians from the Ga- 
za Sırip to the West Bank under Israel's 
protection but not, he suggests, neces- 
sarily Israel's alone, ّ : 


` That would not quite amount to a ter- 
ritorial solution and thus is in principle 
nothing new. 


Likud Premier Shamir will see no real 


`. need for a charige of course because Mr 
„. Peres has not in principle embarked on 


a change of course. 


: Qualitative, territorial change would 
only occur, and then only gradually, 
once Arab partners and protecting pow- 
ers shared responsibility for Palestinian 
autonomy, 

They must be assumed to have gradu- 
ally established a treaty relationship 
with Israel such that a territorial settle- 
ment redefining sovereignty in the final 
analysis was no longer as appalling a 
prospect for Israel, 
` În other words; it would be for the 
Arabs and the Palêstinians to come up 


ج ڪڪ 


centrate instead on the ruins of thepltr 
entone. 

Deutschiandpolitik cuts a deep fr 
row. It cannot part company wilh his 
torical or geographical facts, These acl 
or circumstances do not, for the mol 
part, lend themselves to manipulatio 
by Bonn, let alone by East Berlin. 

“The nervous quest for simple so 
tions runs counter to the fact (hl 
Deutschlandpolitik is needed to ensure 
the viabllity of Berlin, to deal politically 
with the division of Germany and ® | 
maintain a chance of bringing influent 
to bear on the Soviet military empire. 

This influence may be exert 
means of democracy, prosperity a 
European integration. But time pas 
no faster merely because the clocks 

ut forward. 2 
: There iş no alternative to Deis 
landpolitik if the clash betwee, i 
democracy and socialist dictalorsh™P 


to Be'contained and people affected 3" 
to be helped; '' 
` You can sup with the Pewif yout 


a long spqon. It only grows û 

you start to let yourself be converted 
him, , Michael Stir 
(Frankfurter Algeria 
fûr Deutschland; 17 Oclobef 
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man leader, the Communists have been 
intent on gaining control of all Ger- 
many. 

This aim.is currently apparent in the 
comprehensive claim the GDR lays to 
German history. Politically it has never 
been in abeyance, as shown by.a point 
the ŞED leader made in 1981. 


Once the working class set about the 
socialist transformation of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Herr Honecker 
said, the issue of German reunificatio. 
would be posed anew.. .. 


Can Deutschlandpolitik help to esta- 
blish order above and beyond the deter- 
rent? This question opens up still more 
far-reaching perspectives. 

Il also indicates the scope of 
Deutschlandpolitik, which encompasses 
experience of political pragmatism the 
like of which is not so rendily gained 
elsewhere in the world. 

Deutschlandpolitik has succeeded in 
at least setting legal limits to power 
clashes and ideological conflicts. 

The Federal Republic has trans- 
formed economic power into political 
clout at the conference table, Enviton- 
mental issues’ have, tentatively perhaps, 


been raised in a manner that transcends . ` ' 


Ihe German gebe, 


systems, 


Experience of thls kind can be put to 


good use if Deutschilandpolitik is ‘to 
form part of a coordinatéd Western 
Ostpolitik, which: ought long to ‘have 
been the case. س‎ 0 
Europeanisation of the. German 
Question is more important than con- 
mitments (o One community of respon- 
sibility or the other, commitments that 


lead only to’ asymmetrical arrange | : 


ments, 


Failing its Europeanisation we need 
D0 lpnger devote the least 'thought.to a 


ıfuture , European, order, We çan con’ . 


Continued from page 1 


means of coping with division, as far as 
that is possible, rather than of ending it, 

No-one knows here and now how the 
European peace order twice mentioned 
in the Note on German Unity, appended 
to the Moscow Treaty in 1970 and to 
the Basic Treaty in 1972, is to be put in- 
to practice, 

The note modified both treaties and 
brought them into line with constitu- 
tional provisions in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. But the question is not 
disqualified. merely because no-one 
knows the answer, : : 

Is the preamble to Basic Law, the 
1949 Bonn cûnstitution, to be amended 
and the aim of unity in peace to be can- 
celled, privatised or forgotten merely 
for the sake of peace and quiet on the 
left wing of the political spectrum? 

. That would not even be tolerable as 
wishful thinking. A clear line of. thought 
extends from the Parliamentary Council 
(which drew up Basic Law), Article 7 of 
the 1954 German Treaty and the Note 
on German Unity to the latest state+of~ 
the-nation report, 

It is the vision of a European peace 
order and the endeavour to gain the 
confidence of Germany's neighbours in 
a plan for the future that legitimates the 
Federal Republic on the basis of both 
German history and Europe's future, 

The other German stale undeniably 
exists and is not lacking in efficacy, re- 
.gardless on what basis. But what it lacks 
is. legitimation by its citizens’ free ap- 
proval. : و‎ 

There is another reason wh the 
GDR cannol be açcepted.. It has 1 do 
with the SED, the East German Com- 
munist Party, N ; 

From Walter Ulbricht'ş 1947 slogan 
“Forwards to a Socialist Germany", to 
Erich Honecker, the present. East Ger- 
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.changes its Prime Minister 


Siro Peres has stepped down as 
Prime Minister and moved to the 
Foreign Ministry, handing over as head 
of government to Yitzhak Shamir, pre- 
viously Foreign Minister. 

The change-over is initially no more 
than a change in Israel's outward ap- 


pearance. The new government İs in. 


principle the same as the old, with its 
policy unchanged at mid-term. 

Yet the world is taking a new and 
warier look at Israel. Is the reshuffle not 
bound to bring about change in the 
Middle East? Can it fall to have an ef- 
fect on peace? 

Outwardly. the Middle East is at 
peace, more so than countries such as 
Spain with its Basque; problem, not to 
mention Northern Ireland, ' : 

Europe ns a whole may live at peace, 
yet peace in Europe hass neither been 
established nor snnctioned by a peace 

treaty. . 4 

Why, Israelis ask, ought they to be in 
greater haste with their peace treaty or 
to have better luck with it than Euro- 
pean diplomats with theirs? 

Yet Europe has increasingly come to 
rest with its quasi-state of peace, where- 
aš the Middle East has remained in a 
state of unpredictability. Pressure for 
change is growing rather than casing off. 

Israel's victory in the 1967 war made 
neighbouring Palestine less of a military 
threat, Hostile forces ‘were no’ longer 
poised a mere 18 km (11 miles) from 
the Mediterranean. 

But Israel's war gains have plunged 
the country into a dilemma that will not 
simply resolve itself if left to its own de- 
vices, as might be said of Europe's poşt- 
war borders. ٠ 

Israel faces an impossible choice and 
does so more urgently by the year, due 
less to Arab policy outside the country 
than to the demographic time-bomb 
within. 3 

Is it to shape its own future in South 
Africa's image or is it to settle for a poli- 
tical, in other words territorial, arrange- 


Kohl and Reagan 
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review conference in the Austrian capi- 
tal are felt to be of particular import- 
ance in this context, 

In America the Chancellor sought to 
ensure that German security interests 
were not neglected and ‘that the dia- 
lague beiween Washington and Moscow 
on relay stations for conference venues 
was continued. ا‎ 

Assuming there to be no Soviet 'lin- 
kage between between SDI and disar- 
mament talks, Bonn feels major disar- 
mament agreements might be ready for 
signing next year. . 2 

They could include agreements on, 
say, medium-range missiles and on 
chemical weapons. : 

Other issues on the Germai-Ameri- 
can agenda paled in significance beside 
disarmament. 

Chancellor Kohl was accompanied by 
Foreign Minister Qonscher and Defence 
Minister Wûrner. They conferred with 
President Rengan, Vice-President Bush, 
Secretary of State Shultz, Defence Se- 
cretiry Weinberger and Treasury Se- 


cretary Baker. Eduard Neumaler 
(Stungartor Zeitung, L8 October 1986( 


But there was no indication that Ger- 
old von Braunmühl was bcing consid- 
cred as a target, His name was nol in- 
cluded in the list of names of politicians, 
military officers and industfials that 
have been found in various terrorist 
apari1ments, 6 LL 

These lists involve more than L100 
people who have been kept informed of 
developments, over the pašt year, but 
only a few of them have been provided 
with bodyguards. 

Thirty’ people have beech ‘killed in 
Wes} Germany in ‘terrorist attacks by 
members’ of thé Badder-Meinhof gang 
and its suecessor organisations since 
1972. These killings include American 
servicemen, law offlcialş, industrialists, 
‘politçians as, wêll as bodjgthids and 
people süçh as drlvers. 1 n 

The security forces maintain that 
there iş currenlly a hard-core group of 
about 30 terrorists who have weapons, 
explosives, money and attack plans. 


‘Warrants arc out for the arrest of most 


of them. ا‎ : 

Becausé of the’ forthcoming gencrûl 
eléctian Herr Rebmann iş, afraid there 
will be further attacks on Politicians, He 
said: "After months of beltig on the def- 
ensive lhe Red Army’ Faction is now 
back on the offensive." 1 

Chancellor Kohl's cabinet and the 
Bundestag's home affairs committee are 
to consider the changed situation far 
protection against lerrorism. 

The opportunities for countering ter- 
rarism in this country are limited be- 
cause, as many puliticians have statecl, 
West Germany is not û police state. 

On the diy Buvaria went te tlic pull- 
ing booths 1o elect ù new siute parlia- 
ment Bavarian Prime Miniter Franz Jı- 
xef Strauss sharply sail: 

“We should nut repin 1Me usul se- 
quence of events — [he frightful terfor- 
ist attack, a general sense of outrage, il 
call for effective preventive measures, 
warnings about over-reuction and then 
a relurn to diily routine.” 

Rudolf Strauch 
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to hit back. 


tary establishmerit," for instince against 
installations and personnel of the US 
military presence in this country. 

‘Their second target was'the “military- 

' The terrorists now claim they are di- 
recting themselves against the “repre- 
ssive apparatus” of the state, to use their 
words. ' : EHR O 

The attacks 'ûn' Federal Border Polite 
barracks ‘at Heimerzheim near ‘Bonn a 
few weeks ago and the Federal: Consti- 
tutional Court in Cologne are examplks 
of this. 

After having attacked the military 
and the police the terrorists are now di- 
recting their activities against unknown, 
hul symholic, state officials, 

‘“Government spokesman Fricdlhelm 
Ost saidl that the killing in Bonn had tak- 
en on a new aspect thal no-one lad 
reckoucd with. ٠ 

He said that warnings and supposi- 
tions had been made about the terror- 
ists’ next attack hut there were no hard 
facts to go on. 

He explained ıhat the government 
was now appealing to the country it 
large to help meet this challenge to the 
state. : 

The first hints that Bonn would be the 
location of the next terrorist attack were 
discovered when Eva-Sybille Haule- 
Frimpong and her two companions 
were arrested in an ice-cream purlnur in 
Rüssehheim ut the beginning of August. 
- "A sketch. waê found among their be- 
longings that bore a sirang resemblance 
to the ground-plan of the Ecunomic 
Cooperation Ministry in Bonn. 

The three also had a street map of 
Bonn with the American embassy un- 
derlined. 


industrial complex." 


‘Terror assassination: difficult for a 
. democratic state 


و 


wild weather, found, the şix-page state- 
ment there. The RAF star and pistols 
sign was on it, There was also a sticker 
onit.with the date 10.10.86., . .ı 
This statement said that the attack 
was against the. oppressive West Ger- 
mansjale. . , : 
Diplomat Gerold von Braunmüûhl, il 
said, represented.the. government on the 
political committee of European Politi 
cal.Cooperation,that has hecome one of 
the most important organisations for 
formulating and putting into operation 
political ideas. 
- In a statement issued in Karlsruhe 0 
this latest murder Chief Public Prosccu- 
tor Kurt Rebmann expressed surprise al 
the detailed information the terrorists 
had on their victim's official duties. . 
.But the details mentioned in the RAF 
statement could be discovered by any- 
one who consulted lhe government's of- 
ficial handhook. 

Deserihing the duties of Division 2 of 
the Foreign Minisıry the handbook lists 
“European unity and political covpera- 
tion.” 

Further on mention is made of West 
European Union, the Atlantic Alliance, 
bilateral relations hetv cen Wevern Eu- 


` Fope ‘ant ‘America; ’gêneral East-West 


relations, relations with the Soviet Un- 
ion and the Eastern Bloc and the United 
Nations. 

A new dimension has entered into the 
RAF terrorists’ attacks, according to 
Rebmann. They first uimed al “the mili- 


lar danger. When he went into the inten- 
sive care unil of a Bonn hospital he 
took a weapon with him. 

But not every senior civil servant in 
Bonn can go about armed. 

Despite the von Braunmühl murder 
Police Chief Fritsch does not believe 
this is cause for giving ‘protection to 
every senior official. 

Foreign Minister Genscher’s spo- 
kesman and confidential aide Jürgen 
Chrobog rejected wholèsale'proteclion 
far government officials, He said: “We 
cannot drive everyone aboüt İn ar- 
.mêur-plated véhicles.” :* e 

He admitted that he knew ‘he was 
'hitiself also in danğér. “We all live un- 
der this threac'We’ealinört ill be pro- 
tected,” he said. e 
*'Iideed offitlals who ire’ gin pro- 
tection ate awarê of thé limits to whith 


this tango." 


, Defente' ' Ministry ` parljamentaiy 
state’ secréial} Petér Kui Wir bach 
(CDU): is," accompanied" èverywhéreê. 


His bffictal limousipê 1š ‘trailed’ bY' ah 
old .Mercedes whose occupants aré 
athed cerint sqlad officérki' *' 
Wilrzbdeh, sald!" "No-one" cai Teel 
‘safé, Wè ali o go thtough daniğét- 


My first, jhqiught when’ 1 ped iq gf jhe 
.nurder was {hi I fqped poliliclans of 
.4ll perpyiasions NOW understood that 
We must işe cvery meds Available {û a 
constitutional spat’ 2,gêt. hold of these 
PePPleN °. ,:: ManiwS:Lambeck 

‘il: . (Biimbürger Abendblatt, 1ã Octohet 18Ö) 


Fears rise: not 
everyone can 
be protected. 


Peogle in thé Foréign Otfice'say: “We 
are extremely astonished how’ well the 
terrorists were informed about tbe 
structure of the Foreign Office," i 
, . Voi Braunmühl’s aftackers kew, jn 
detail his work routine. 
„Foreign. Office officials are also qsk- 
ing how.-the terrorists. could know, de- 
tajls of dişcusşiogs between the F 0 
Republic, Britain, Franeg and the USA. 

Naturally suspicions, that the .terror- 
ists had a contgct in.the Foreign Office 
:havg, been, strenuously; denied, by; the 
.Foteign Minişty.,. ....: u. 1 

When the sccurity forges appeal. to 
the public. to be, on gpard .this makes 
„People generally, but particularly; peo=- 

plein Bonn, feel inse¢ure,; .. , inn: 
`. In ikie;relatiyely small ;capital.there 
„Are ıpgny people who Jivg.nextrdgor, to 
poténtial. terrorist victims, 4. rii. 

.A.woman,-who-Jives,in the building 
:wherg the SPD Prime Minister of Hesşe, 
Holger :Bûrner, staya when . Jie ls in 

Bonn; said: “I just don't know’ what. Td 
do,lf anything happepéd. İn Bûrner's ap- 
parlement.or the hall." 

;-.Börner knows that he livesıin particu- 


f course we are anxious after the 

murder of Gerold von Braunmiühl, 
but for heaven's sake don't mention my 
name," the wife of a senior Bonn official 
said. 2 

This request highlights the extreme 
anxiety felt by many senior Bonn offi- 
cials and their families. The first terror- 
ist attack in the capital has created a 
sense of lhreat that is very real. 

:For some time specialists have ex- 
pected a terrorist attack in Bonn but no- 
one had any idea what kindof an attack 
it would be. ' 0 4 
“i Nöw a murder has taken place the sê- 
‘curity forces are still at a loss: Basically 
they don't know anything‘about the ter- 
racists: e a E 
Despite’ ‘extefslvê ' ihvéstiğations ' Hib 
clues have been unearthed.”  , 

` Thê policè aré hayiig to appeal tq the 
public for help and hopë that sométhing 
will turn up. ie O E 
`` TWwq new aspgçts have emerged from 
the murder of von Braunmiühl: . ,. ا‎ 
© The victim, comes from .the third 
rank'of the Foreign:Officg, hierarchy. 
Ministers and state secretaries are prQ- 
,vided, wih bodygûarcls. Ministerial di 
rectors, : von Braunmihl's appoint” 
,ment,.are not, A security ,forceş. ŞPO- 
kesman sald that yon, Braunmihl, was 
“not among officials, considered to be 
.in.dangerî.. f or. ead, 
© .Von'Braunmihl,.a senior diplomal, 
.liyed discreetly, rarely appearibg in 
public. Nevertheless the: terrorists 
knew.everything about:him,. -.:.: 11 


E 
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erold von Braunmühl was gunned 

down by terrorists early in the 
evéning of 10 October outside his home 
in ã Bonn suburb. E 
` Vor Braunmühi, chlef of the Foreign 
Offices political department and a 
close aide öf Foreign Minister Haris 
Dietrich Genscher, had taken a taxi 
‘home. : 1 

Normally hê would have ûsèd an öffî- 

cial car to go Home but on Fridays the 
Foreign Office closes at two in the after- 
bOn : 


or the weekend. 
` Senior officials in thë Bonn'govern- 
mehî tegularly work irregular hours, 
and officials in senior governmèni poši- 
ıiûns work a lot hardêr'than is generally 
‘knûwn to thê public; 
` „Sintec the first terrorist outrages of 
‘he Bnader-Mêinhof gang at the'begini- 
ing of the 1970s senior officials in Borid 
have been provided with hodlyguards. 

The ‘President, the Chancêllor, most 
of the 18 ministers in the present gOv- 
eriment, some menmbêrs of the Bundes- 
tağ and somê' of the 5Û or so state sec- 
retaries are protected in this way, but 
'not the more than 100 heads of depart- 
ment. 

Only a few of these ministerial diree- 
tars are known to the general public, 
people such as Horst Teltschik or Edu- 
ard Ackermann from the Chancellor's 
Office or Herbert Schmiilling, deputy 
government spokesman, or Norbert 
Schãfer fran the zıvernment press of- 
fice. Most are unknown, 0 ONE 

Gerold von Braunmühl. 51, was one 
of these. He attracted litile public atten- 
tion during his brilliant career in foteign 
affairs. Only after his murder did many 
of his neighbours discover who he really 
was. 

There are few clues to throw light on 
his murder, The terrorists left behind a 
six-page statement in which they stated 
they had looked for an unprotecled 
ministry official. 

No-one knows how and when the Kill- 
ers kept their victim under surveillance 
or where they concealed themselves be- 
fore the attack. ' 1 

The taxi that took von Braunmühl 
home was driven by a part-time drive, a 
student. He was thë only eye-witness. 
` Sû faf it has been impossible to ident- 
ify the typ of car in which the attackers 
escaped. A special squad from the Fed- 
eral Crime Šquüad, in charge of İinvestig- 
ations, his obtained a statement from a 
wohan; who.malntaihs that the'car did 
0 have a Bûnn number plate (With the 

tters BN) but'a Siegburg plate (SU), a 
town cidsetê Bahr Ê 8٤ : 0 ج‎ 

‘The têrrotists ehosê’ fot theft attack 
the residential street in which the von 
Braunmühil family IHived in'a: single-sto- 
rey house. A better location to ‘escape 

from could not be imagined, ’ 
' The von Braunmühl house is situated 
at crossroads on thie edge of thé Bohn 
Venlsbêèrg district with’ easy accéss to 
the city centre, but close to the Kotten- 
fûršt, a natûre reserve, and with acess 
i0 the’ motorways to Cologne, Kobleiz 

andFrankfur i 
The Foreign Office guest house ‘on 
the Verusberg is’ only a few hundred 
metres away as the crow flies. Round 
the cörner from von BrdunmiühI's home 
there is the Czech embašiy. ا‎ 
"'A'fireman, retürriihg home from dity 
at 10.30 ön the evening of the killing by 
bike instead .of. by car because of: the 
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Pact have solemnly undert 
be the first to nite: they 0 E 

But aggressors have repeatedly b. 
ken promises, agreements. and tren: 
commitments, Hitler signed a aq] 
aggression pact with Stalin, Yet he iil 
attacked the Soviet Union, : 
` From 1980 the principle of 
notification was a dead letter, Bonn 
it continued to send out manoeuvre jp. 
vitations but the Warsaw Pact preferred | 
to carry out exercises unobserved,  ' 

This certainly applied to the -laiye 

a Soviet manoeuvres on the border 
with Poland that were 
West '8l. ٤ code-nanel 

As the clash between the Polish gor 

ernment and Solidarity, the free tral 
union, came to a head an estimalel 
100,000 Soviet troops went on exercise 
` Jn December 1981 martial laws 
declared in Poland and General Jın. 
zelski took over the reins of gove 
ment. e 

In its latest disarmament white paper 
the Bonn governmênt accordingly com- 
plained that the Warsaw Pact was eg. 
tremely restrictive in implementing the 
provisions of the Helsinki Final Act, 

With a certain pride in its own (rack 
record ‘the white paper listed maso- 
euvres held in the Federal Repubke 

Code names such as Defiant Sax. 
Nimble - Hedgehog, Sharp Blades and 
Valiant Lion make Bundeswehr maro- 
euvres sound more like opercttas han | 
military exercises. 

The neutral Swiss also comply wilh 
the Helsinki accords. All military si 
achés accredited in Berne were invite 
to attend the Nutcracker manoeuvres, 
for instance, 

The East, in contrast, presented ã 
picture in dullest grey, holding mano- 
cuvres without code names and without 
inviting Western observers to attend 

This state of affairs is now to chant 
On 21 September the Conference on 
Security- and Confidence-Building 
Manoeuvres and Disarmament in El 
rope reached agreement in Stockholm 
on terms described as a breakthrough 
by ar official at the Bonn Foreign Of 
fice, 

Ludger Buerstedde of the Fore 
Office's disarmament and arms 
department feels the Stockholm agree 
ment is a step toward transparency ad 
a great leap forward in every respect. 

The major innovation is that CSCE 
countries accept a binding obligation o 
invite observers to atteud {troop mano 
euvres., : : 

A further improvement is that Uf" 
scheduled inspections are now possible 
Indeed, a state. that sa wishes cannot 
refused permission to send in an ober 
ver. : 4 5 
:Last.not least, prior notice mus 0" 
be given of all manoeuvres, 000 
troop movements exceeding 13 

و 

Manoeuyres involving oOYer 40,000 
must be notified in an annual previe¥ 
mid-November of the previous Jê" : 
. Qbservers. must be invited lo 2 
exercises involving over .17,000, mê 
and procedıires have bèen laid down '" 
detall to ensure qbéèrvers hiavg soie! 
inğ to observe: OE 
* Working oni the aséumptioit thal r 
thing whichi'is hot éxpressly perialtted 
prohibited, ‘exact “details specify ® 
and how fleld-glasses riay bê used. . 
`" Manoèuvre obšervêrs'are ‘to be 
tléd to üse’thelrowi fleld-glasses; Aft 
53.2 says, but they must be GHeeked 2# . 
approved by the host country “i 
‘Was this proviso made for ‘fear I 
field-ğlasses might. be‘too high-powef®? 
You never.caftellr 2tl, it n i o, 

. ` Horst Schreititer-$chwarcelete 


"ı.1 (Frankfurtet Rundsehéu, 14. Oatober 1980. f. 


.men, .. 
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Curtain opened on Warsaw Pact War Games 
Show — and revealed as little as possible 


Demonstrations of ‘this kind fail to 
convey the least idea of strategy and 
combat roles. 0 

Confidence-building as a means of 
making military activities more trans- 
parent and helping to prevent war was 
defined in Helsinki as follows: : 

“The states taking part (in the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe) wil! voluntarily and on a bila- 
teral basis, in the spirit of mutual good- 
will, invite all participating .states to 
send observers to attend military mano- 
euvres.” : : 

On three occasions, in 1977, 1978 
and 1979, Bonn officials were able to 
see Soviet forces on manoeuvre. 

The information gleaned was not 
overwhelming. One observer told’ the 
Foreign: Office he had been unable to 
observe anything because his main con- 
cern had been to stay steady on his feet, 
so often had he been asked to drink a 
toast to peace. .. E 

Yet he was at least able to go through 
the motions of manoeuvre observation, 

The maps provided were 1:500,000, 
or comparable in accuracy of detail with 
a main road map. 

Anything even smaller in scale would 
be no‘use at all. Manoeuvre observers 
might just as well be issued with a globe. 

Yet confidence-building negotiators 
failed to reach agreement on the proyvi- 
sion of more detailed maps such as are 
available in every bookshop in the West, 

_ The West gained’ acceptance of its 
views on aerial inspection, the use of 
helicopters having been disputed until 
virtually the last minute in Stockholm. 

Western delegations insisted on heli- 

copter observation, assuming there 
would be little point in peering out-of a 
conventional aircraft as it flew over the 
manoeuvre area, 
„_ The use of helicopters found its way 
into the final document as: "The aircraft 
to be used ‘will be chosen by mutual 
agreement between the inspecting and 
the recipient state," 

„And, to be absolutely safe: “Aircraft 
will be chosen that enable observers to 
maintain uninterrupted ground vision." 

But the Stockholm agreement failed 
to resolve the old dispute'over what ob- 
servers were to be allowed to see or to 
recontille the conflicting interests of the 
desire for inspection and the fear of es- 
pionage..: E RS 

Disarmament officials in Bonn feel, 
however, that Stockholm was at. least a 
start. It was:the-first.step toward inspec- 
tion as a matter of principle, 4 
_ The principle of inspection is faf more 
important in other arms control ‘sectors 
than itis for manoeuvre.observatlon, - . 

Helicopter ioverflights arid the use’ of 
field-glasses are not much use in monitor 
ing the manufacture of chemical weapons 
or the destruction of nuclear warheads; 

In their case there is no alternative to 
factoty inspection. ا‎ 

‘Yet has the threat of war between 
East and West not been eliminated'now 
the other side must be notifitd of all ma+ 
jor troop movements? .. ..: 

The letter of the Stockholm: agree- 
ment might .seem to indicate this is so, 
Neither side could stagê. an attack be-. 
cause it was required to give advance 
notice of large-scale troop movements 
by mid-November of the previous year. r 

` Arms .control experts can but wanly. 


smile at:this idea; Nato-and the Warsaw 


O? 11 August the German embassy 
in Prague was notified that Warsaw 
Pact manoeuvres werg to bè field in Cze- 
chos]ovgkia. 1 

Czech, Soviet and Hungarian units 
were lo-take part in ground and air exer- 
cise, : 

The manöeuvres, code-iamed Druzh- 
ba '86, were to be held in Bohenıla. Up to 
two observers from the Federal Republic 
of Germany would be welcome, 

This surprise invitation came 11 years 
after the signing of the Helsinki accords 
and seven years after the last time a West 
German observer had been allowed to 


Their queries on roop strengths and na- 
tionalities of individual units went un’ 
answered. The manoeuvre briefing gave no 
idea as to the true itature of the exercise, 

They were not allowed to use their 
own field-glasses, cameras or dicta- 


phones. 


All they were allowed to use were 
their own notebooks and, later in the 
proceedings, tape recorders. What they 
were showh was clearly-a special dem- 
onstration. : 

The observers felt they had not been 
allowed to sec for themselves what the 
purpose of Drüizhba '86 really was, One 
German diplomat sald it had been a spe- 
clally laid-on show, : 

T 34 tanks, for instance, had forded a 
river but showed no traces of mud on 
their tracks afterwards. The only possi- 
ble explanation was that the river bed 
had been concrete-lined. : 

Tanks can be seen performing circus 
tricks of this kind in the Federal Repub- 
Hc too, at Munster in the Lüneburg 
Heath, for instance, where Leopard and 
Gepard (Cheetah) tanks are put through 
their paces before invited audiences... 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 


monitor Warsaw Pact manoeuvres. . 

Was the spirit of Helsinki to be resur- 
rected after such a long break? The so- 
lemn undertakings on confidence-build- 
ing mensurcs given in the Finnish capital 
by ihc 35 CSCE states in 1975 had al- 
most been forgotten, 1 

On Ll September the German ambas- 
sador, Peter Metzger, and his military 
attaché, Lt-Col Jüûrgen Kewitsch; eagerly 
boarded a bus that took them to a plat 
form provided for manoeuvre observers, 

The report they sent to Bonn did not 
give the impression'that they had under- 
stood the purpose of the exercise. 

They;were given a printed programme 
including afternoon and evening welfare 
arrangements. A 1:500,000 map of the 
manoeuvre areca was also provided. 

_ But they were unable to make contact 
wilh the .Iroops, they complained. For 


This book lists all the 296 raglonal car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various citiss and districts, 
0 lists some of the attractions on 
offer. 


384 pages. 

N, 420 iilustratlona 

E Plastlo-clad hardcover 
Dust Jacket 

DM 28.80 


` Discover Germany through its 298 regional number plates. Givéyour- 
Self the pleasure of getting to know its towns and its country, Ger- 
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Semiconductor deal anotht Bank which gives money away to some 


` Blow to free-trade ideal 
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terest payments are often dropped alto- 
gether. 

As the GLS bank normally only pro- 
vides loans of up to DM200,000 many 
people often form lending syndicates 
whose members act as guarantors for 
each other. 


debt crisis came to a head in 1982 when 
Mexico, Poland and a growing number of 
states Announced they were no longer 
able to keep up their debt funding. 

They had overstretched their re- 
sources and imported too much foreign 


+“ Banks criticised 


The senior citizens’ interest group 
Graue Panther (Grey Panthers) in Wup- 
pertal, for. .example, . needed 
DM300,000 to buy a building, for a se- 
nior citizens’ centrê, . ٤ 1 S.1 

Onc-hundred individuals were grantr. 
ed a loan of DM3,000 by the, bank and. 
the problem was solved. 


and lends cheaply to others 


Not only do the GLS bank, the GKG 
and the trust agency work together in 
one building, they also have other close 
business and administrative links. 

The initial nucleus of the anthroposo- 


and securities. deparlments with 
stressed stock exchange jobbers. 

Nothing is further from the thoughts 
of the 16 people working in the GLS 


head -office than the worship of Mam- 


Ibert Fink's office has absolutely 
nothing in' common with ‘the usual. 
idea of a bank manager's elegant refuge: 
It is rather cramped and humble for’ 
the chief representative of a fihancial in- 


facturers' profits most, wit | 
that they earn the extra e ا‎ 
need to finance further expansjon, ا‎ 
n the long run more and more ey | 
sureş are needed by way of interveniin | 
Yet the United States is urging Jap, ' 


B ids to solve one's own problems qt ؛‎ 


the other's expense are on the in- 
crease even in the international econ- 
omic triad of America, Europe and Ja- 
pan, 
The European Community's trade 
policy committee recently conferred on 


money in relation lo their economic pot- 
ential and export opportunities. Their Jo- 
ans were bills drawn on the future, and 
,Suddenly they were unabje to, meet their 
commitments, ر‎ : 

The banks reacted to the insolvency of 
entire ştates in much. the şame way they 
would do in ordinary circumstances — hy 


4 over Mexican 1 
` debt package: 


Ri eduling of. Mexico's foreign 
debts was to have been a highlight of 


the Washington annual meeting of the In- in particular to come to terms in 1 1 i 
٤ ا‎ 1 : : : : E RN HM inf stitution and bears more resemblance to mon. و‎ phic bank was the lawyer's and tax con- REE 
ternational Monetary Fund, playing for time, hoping the debtor will an agreement between America and Ja- ,Yidual markets. The Japanese . o E : : : : : : : The loan and gift syndicates provide 
But negotiations ` bétween, ereditor Or and deferring payments. due. pan that amounts to ã parcelling out of ing ball, and not just $o û5 to ا‎ E 2r 5 OOM I Stele bC a is OL aSiREle fe i tie 0 0 he E a particularly sophislicated financing 


model. : 2 

A Waldorf school, for example, want- 
ed to build a gymnasium, but they 
needed DM100,000. One-hundred par- 
enls were willing to give this sum of mo-. 
ney as a gift to the school during the 
next four years, . e 

ln order to raise the money immedi- 
ately each party received. a loan .of 
DMI1,000 franı the OLS bank and gave 
this to the school. 

The compulsory membership in the 
emergency. fund of the cooperative 
banks, which provides a guaranlce in 
cases of bankruptcy û la Herslatt, is a 
tharn in (he flesh of the cooperative 
bankers. 


Hindrance 


The GLS banks regards this obligit- 
tion as ù curtalment of its freedom and 
is currently considering means of diver- 
sifying risks in order to he able tu upt 
uut uf hê ukd with the ipproval uf the 
Banking Supervisory Olfice. 

As GLS manager Fink points out: 
“The whale thing will depend on wheth- 
er savers want lo have their cleposits 
safeguarded us in any other bank or 
whether they are willing 10 accept a cêr- 
tain risk." 

Just lending and providing gifts is not 
enough for the bank: it also sponsors 
new forms of living and working to- 
gether. 

Shares in bio-dynamic farms, for ex- 
ample, are offered via the trust agency. 

The basic idea is that land is not a 
commodity and is not thercfore heritable. 

The shareholders join together in ag- 
ricultural cooperatives and lease out the 
land.to a farming family for as long as 
they live. : : 

Members of the cooperatives are also 
allowed to work on the farms and, what 
is probably more important, to carry 
out educalional and social youth pro- 
jects there, 2 

` At present, 21 farms are being run on 
tliis basis in the. Federal Republic ' of 
Germany. 2 1 
Not all individuals or groups seeking 


Büddhist céntre.and a left-wing eéologi- 


.. cal groyp. which wanted lo buy Nicara- 
. nari coffee were turned away. .. 


Fiak explains why: “Our orientation 


New ideas were needed to finance the 
foundation of a Waldorf school in Bo-, 
chum., E ا‎ 
Alfred and Friederike Rexroth, who 
previously ran an iron and steel works 
in Lohr am Main, provided a substantial 
sum of several million D-marks as a fi- 
nancial basis for the setting up of a’ 
bank. : E a 

In Fink's words the GLŞ views itself 
as a "bank run by anthroposophists, but 
not just for anthroposophists." 

As a rule, funds are male available 
for all projects which set out to over- 
come {he artificial differeminion be- 
tween labour, culture and social com- 
mitment and promote the ilea of an au- 
tonomous and liberated individual. 

These projects may range from new 
forms of business in industry, comi- 
merce or agriculture to initiatives in {he 
fielél of research or art or the organisa- 
tion of children's nurseries, schuols, 
hospitals and other social institutions. 

The new “technique of brotherliness" 
has blurred the dividing line hetween l- 
ans and gifts. 

The trust dency. with its 185 alfiliut- 
ud uonprulil instituliuns, has spuvcia- 
ised in negotiating gift transactions and 
has accumulated assets worth approx. 
DM69m. 

The GLS bank helps people who ap- 
ply for “gift funds”. 

Special types of contract have been 
drawn up for gifts without obligations, 
gifts with obligations and revocable 
gifts. 

One woman, for example, gave the 
trust agency DM30.000 for investments 
in the field of bio-dynamic seed breed- 
Ing. . 2 

If this woman or her daughter run in- 
to financial difficulties, however, this 
arrangement can be completely or par- 
tially cancelled within six months. 

Another woman donated DM5,000 
to a study fund of the trust agency so as 
to finance a scholarship at one of the an- 
throposophic educational institutions.. 


The bank’s lendings fall back on sa¥¬ : 


ings account dêposits, which have the 
usual market interest rates, 
There are no giro accounts: 


: Since the bank in its tûrn gnly charges 
the cost price of transactions their Inter- 
est charges are also extremely low. 


“We haven't got any money here," 
bank manager Fink admits to the rather. 
dumbfounded visitors. 1 

What is more, the bank does no ad- 
vertising, even though onê might expec! 
that the suggestion in the bank's name 
that there is money for nothing would 
attract droves of people burdened by fi 
nancial difficulties. 4 

The bank, however, is far from being 
an obscure alternative "“noney shop", 

As a ion-profit-oriented cooperative 
bank with just under 6,000 members it 
is subject to the control of the Berlin- 
based Federal Banking Supervisory Of- 
fice just like any other bank. 

It is affiliated to the Guarantee Fund 
of the Volksbanken, subject to the an- 
nual accounting checks of the Auditing 
Association of Cooperative Banks and, 
as a member of the Wesıdeutsche Gen- 
ossenschafts-Zentralbank, is solvent at 
all times, 

Accounting is carried out using the 
latest technology and transùctions e[- 
fected with the help of video display 
screens linked with the central compu- 
ter of the cooperative hanks. 

The bank's issets uf DMXN2.7m ile 
«represent a figure to be proud of; the; 
GLS bank's only branch office in Stutt- 
gart accounts for a fifth of this figure. 

The deposits of the rouglıly 6,UOÛ ac- 
counts amount to DM 76.5m. 

“We may be regarded as lhe exotic 
bank among banks," manager Fink ex- 
plained, “but we have proper business 
connections.” 

As an industrial clerk Fink had to ap- 
ply to the Berlin supervisory office for 


O REREDORA 


special permission to do banking, 
whereas his four fellow board directors 
are professional bankers. 

The supervisory board, however, 
which consists of eleven members, is: 
not organised along such strictly profes- 
sional lines. Even ordinary housewives 
also have a say. 3 
‘Fink stresses that {he main thing is' 


sarily be experts, ,. . ...; 
It comes. as no surprise, therefore,; 

{hat the meetings of,the bank's executive: 

bodies are pretty easy-goihg affairs. 


A trailing plant hangs down from the’ 
ceiling and dangles alongside his pine-' 
wood desk. The walls are covered with 
purple-painted woodchip pûper: 

Even his bookshelf shows thal the 52- 

year-old banker is rıo supporter of the 
ideals of his pinstriped banking business 
colleagues in their glacial palaces in 
Frankfurt, Düsseldorf or Munich. 

A seven-volume “standard” Manage- 
ment Enéyclopaedia is framed by works 
of a completely different philosophical 
hue with titles such as Die Riickkehr 
zum menschlichen Maf (The Return to 
the Human Dimension) or Ökologie tind 
Freihett (Ecology and Freedom). 

Albert Fink, a irained industrial 
clerk, is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of what must be the most unusual 
bank in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the GLS Gemeinschaftsbank e.6. 
in Bochum. 

The abbreviation GLS stands for 
Gemeinschafisbank fiir Leihen und Sch- 
cenken (Cooperative Bank for Loans and 
Gifts). A bank which gives money away? 

This is no advertising gimmick but a 
serious goal. 

The GLS bank is ihe key financial in- 
Slitution .of the anthroposophic move 
ment in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

The movement seeks to establish new 
forms of "associative business manage- 
ment” geared to human fulfilment and a 
search for meaning in life in line with 
the teachings of the movement's foun- 
der, Rudolf Steiner. 

This includes a “technique of broth- 
erliness” in dealings with money. 

Rudolf Steiner's answer to the capi- 
talist creed immortalised in the lyrics 
“Money makes the world go around” 
Was his “primary social law”, 

The anthrophosophic movement of 
the man who died in 1925 in Dornach. 
near Basle became famous via the Free 

Waldorf schools and nurseries, 

. The movement's overriding social law 
runs as follows: “The well-being of a 
community of people who work to- 
gether is all the greater the less each in- 


dividual lays claim to the fruits of his la--- 
Dour, i.e. ‘the more of these fruits he 


Translated into the reality of the alt. , 


ernative banking business of the 1980s 
this guiding motto reads as follows in 


the annual report of the GLS bank: “To. ' 


.Of criticism, 

The European Community if al, 
worried „about the possibility. of US e; 
trictions on machine top imports. Ar 
guments of safety and the need fOr 
tain domestic production’ are hefi; 
forward now, that US manufaCiyrers aie 
no longer able to hol their qwp acer 
tif seetqrs,.. i 
„..The semiconductor agreement is par 
ticularly poignant in that Tokyq used 
argue, in connection with the low level 
of Japanese imports of finished goods, 
„hat it waş both uiiablé and unwilling to 
intervene intrade. ; ., i 

.„.Yet export price controls are nove 
visaged, and that is a tall ordér despıs | 
the, prompt rejoinder that Europe's 
Common Agricultura] Policy is notex : 
actly blameless in this respect. , 

Negotiations on .û reform of world 
trade are due to begin in Geneva on 27 
October with a session of the.trade tals 
committee Gatî _member-counires 
agreed to sêt up at Punta del Este, Une 
guay, in mid-September. 

Purists may say thal the senticondit 
tor.lapse occurred only shortly befoft- 
hand and need not çontradict the gener 
Al agreement td dispense with puke 
tionist measures, 

.„. That might even be true, but the pte” 
valling atmosphere is what cuunts, aml 
it simply isn't right. 
e Hans-Jiirgen Malnke 
(Die Welt, Bunn, 10 October ISI 


س 

Continued from page 3 ٤ 
concentrate its election, campaign o" 
"its" main issues: social and tax injuslict 
and the fight against unemployment. 

„ These are the topics which it,believe' 
almost helped it win the state,eleçtiors 
in Lower Saxony if Junê.. .. 

:.. The.government. in Bonn is definite) 
.mast.yulnerable on these issues. . . 

IL. remains to bg, seen, ;however 
whother .the electoraté,feelş that, social 
injustices are, şo; grept aid mass u” 
ployment, ,so, serigus, that the ele 
Should, be decided on these.issugs ._ 
, tesa remains to be seen to ate 
ıi .4 direct canfrgntatign bêjen 

f fh 


lar political fjgure,t 
Ko O. 
E E 
tful following Bavarijafl , ¢“ 
oubtful fqlfowiig .the Bavaria 


major semiconductor markets. 

` Europe must first hold consùltations 
within Catt to learn more about the de- 
tails, N 

But this particular’ cat is only one 

serious breach of the principles of free 
world trade, Multilateral framewdrks 
are increasingly being. undermined by 
bilateralagreements, .:. .. ’ . 1. 

' This - latest agreement also ‘shows 
what: “progress™ arrangemênts of this 
‘kind have made sinceıthe days of agğree- 
ments by exporters to exercise “"volun- 
tary self-restraint" — agreements that 
used to bear the brunt of attack, .- 

By the terms agreed on semiconduc- 
tors Japan has not only agreed to.limit 
exports to the United States anid undet- 
taken to charge higher prices; it.has also 
agreed' lo open the Japanese market to 
imports of certain toods from thè Unit- 
ed States. : 

To prevent indirect exports to the 
United States via third countries Japan 
even agreed to charge minimum prices 
for semiconductor exporis to other 
countries, 

European . Community interests are 

clearly affected. Higher prices may suit 
European minuficturers but they can- 
not be to the liking of consumers, 
. Besides, the agreement runs counter 
to a recent European Community deci- 
slon lo reduce from 17 to 14 per cent 
tariffson.imported.semiconductors; 

Even in the United States there are 

complaints from consumers, who have 
to bear the brunt of higher prices. 
, Ît is, moreover, extremely doubtful 
whether the effect of the agreement will 
be in keeping with US manufacturers" 
hopes. - : 8 

Agreements of this kind can only ease 

pressure temporarily: lf firms fail to’ ad- 
Just, to rationalise and to innovate there 
will bè no change. . .' 
' 'The need for'structural‘ change: will 
merely be intensifled — unless; that i8, 
controls grow increasingly sophisticated 
and ı‘competition..as a- mainspring: of 
Progress is increasingly eliminated. 

Gatt provisions are intended: to eli- 
minate tariff barriers and trade restraint 
and „Prevent .therimppsitlon of..a; system 


port self-restraint undertakings that of 
ending tHe ihuridatiohn of frée markets 
o Qf, tree marke 


with Japanêse expûrts. 


.: But this approach .did, not help for 
long, and the banks soon realised that 
their loang to developing and threshold 
countries were not jyst.the debtors’ prob- 
lems byt. alşo a. problem for the banks 

themselves, ...: ا‎ 

You can't foreclose on any entire 
country and sell its.assets like you can en- 
force the sale ofa company or a house, 

The banks. had no. choice but to lend 
the debtor countries more money, in 
mast cases sqlely to.ensure they were in a 
position .lo service. existing ` debts. In 

tother.wurds, they threw good money af- 

ter bad. ا‎ 

. They dicln't always did so as a gesture of 

goodwilltowarct the hard-hit debtor coun- 
itrics. Frosh loans were often agreecl to bail 
out major creditors, especially-US banks. 

ı American banks have.to write off in 
total any loan for which interest.or capi- 
tal repayments are overdue-hy more than 
90 days. That would have meant iısol- 
vency for most leading US banks. 

Many have lent Latin American coun- 
trtes more than twice or three times their 
paid-up capital. Ifa country so heavily in- 
debted as Mexico were.to exceed this 
deadline American banks would have to 
write oll so much capital thiit they uuukl 
have no choice but to shut down. 

As a result the leading commercial 
banks have lent, their .main debtors. .an 

extra $33bn over-the past three years, 
not including the latest loans to Mexico; 

After four years of debt crisis the 
banks are now negotiating rescheduling 


agreement with 50 countrics, and there is 
little likelihood of the number declining 
in the near future... 

The ‘test terms ‘agreed’ with Mexico 
indicate where the therapy has gone 


‘Have to rêpaj not S98bni but $1 {Obn, and 


its present Ş98bn.: 
Recent tênds make tlıat stêr unlike- 
ly. What the countriés of Africa, Asia arid 


ter with debts totalling $1 10bn than with 


banks.and the Mexican government fal- 

tered and. the king-sized agreement that 

was to cover moşt, of Mexico's foreigh 
debts was threatened with last-minute 

failure. ا‎ 2 

. Î took the joint efforis qf ÛS Treasury 

Secretary James Baker, ‘the Federal Re- 

serve Bank's Paul Volker and IMF di- 

rector Jacques de la Rosièré to get thie 

banks and the Mexican government to 
agree to interest rales, garanlces; modes 
of payment and othér terms, ' ., 

The volume of the agreement reg ily 

explainş why il took so long to ncoliate 

package terms. Mcxiço has forcign debis 

totalling ŞY8bn, making it second only (o 

Bruzil, {he most heavily-indcbted Country 

in Latin America. : : 

Between now and next ycar Mexico is 
to be granted new loans totalling $ I 2bn, 
half, being lent by the ¢onımercial banks 
Ihat are owed money by Mèxiço. 

The other half will be funded by the 
Warld Bank, the IMF, the Inter-Ameri- 
tan Development Barik and the group of 
creditor-stales known as the. Paris Club. 

Sû Mexico's forciğn debts will inerease 
to S110bn by the end of 1987, 7. 

OQurstanding loans totalling $53.3bn 
are to be rescheduled, with a repayment 
period of 20 years, : : 

Fur the first seven years capital repay- 
ments will be waived, only interest pay- 
ments heing due, 

The banks were as reluctant to agree 
to Interest terms as they were on bridging 
loans. They will earn a mere thirteen six- 
teenths of 3.per cent on Mexico's resche- 
dıuled loans and on the extra $6bn they 
have agreed to raise. ..., .., 

That is the premium Mexico is to pay 
over and above the inter-bank rate (the 
rate at which banks lend each other cash 
in international business). د‎ 

` With the inter-bank rnte currently at 6 
1/8 per cent, Mexico now stands to pay 
15/16 per cent, 

. The odd sixteenth of a per cent may 
not seem much, but in Mexico's. case it 
means:$36m a year more or less for the 
creditor banks. . .. 

By the terms of „the: rescheduling 
agreement the banks haye also!promised 


Thirteen banks negotiated, terms on 
bebalf of many more who are ûwed mo- 
ney. by Mesiço, They will neçd 1o work 


Mexico, a contingency loan of oyer if it ; i E i 
.S1.5bn if its forthe ay S10 repay its.dtbts.in'full olê may of cûnjrols.on. : ii idayes for chan” gives to his fellow workers and the mote : 1 
۴ n its ESS turn for the well wonder w 0 whêfî the first Fep- lt rE 3 a rehi e bengal ok his own needs are satisfied by the fruits. . that supervisory, board e 0 delu that i O i 0 E i 
| 2 ا‎ ' „I ,Aymen{S on capital are due, in five or së- i 1 SPD. Johanhes ill a more. PoP of the labour of others and not by iis : “practically-minded" and able to-intro-: “bte a I a E TEU QUIEN 
سي‎ „So. it. is hardly surprising that. the ‘van years? time. 0 price qgreement between America and . Johanhes Rau js, still 4, mor. Hel » 1 -: terest, and many others opted for a low-. tion criteria of the GLS bank in Bochum. 
baniks' jubilation is decidedly subdyed. , ¢ Yyehrs' time, the coüntry will fate bet- Japan will have the şame effect .as ex- 1n Chancellor] n: 0 uence, ideas, Tey need; Hol'REcES ; erinterest rate, EEE ` Baghwan followers, monks -from a [i 


hard to persunde the necessary 90 pér Fatin Ameri : Restrictions on Japanese cat’ exports ons, with ifs poor. SPD pgiformare ۲ E : Ii 19 f only 3.1 
2 in ESR : : 1 merica necd to makê ends mect is ' RO ۴ RE A a Hg E the replace a banking business based or eneral meetings, for example, are’ f 1985. an interest. rate of only 3. ۳ 1 orie) 1 
| Sin of eet 1 gree to the terms nç- ‘fewer dehts, not more. e REEEIS 2 و‎ 0 E 1 PD wil bo SI e 1 the support material assets by one based on human’ oflen held to the accompaniment of; per cent was charged on Ions, f mere is towards the humai being as an Indi- 
4 8 Debt managers are al ifeir wiye ilj E TW Years of debt crisis the banks  ‘ters-concentr otir Li ES iie centre lo he trust; to give a human dimension lo ev- .- background music. ;  fraetiûn of the usual loan interest Fates. vidual. Mahy of those who come’to us 
~~ ebi managers are at their wilş' eid, g an the Germar' mar- YOters from tha. polJjtical. « ery loan and every gift; to replace, ab. .. The latest meeting in Witten began, ‘ Direct loans are particularly popular, _ .and talk of a.new human being in reality 1 


left-wing 


.Wwant to force human beings ‘iito a new 
system,”, r A ER 

; that the GLS 
bank: js viewed riistruşlfully by bO 
right-wing and left-wing ğrdups. 


“Conservative groups think that we're 


Greens,” says. Fink, “and 


'" ‘It is Kardly surprising 


since İn these cases there iš fio anonyme 
ity between the donor and the recipient 


of funds.. ا‎ 

One man gave a personal Joan of 
DM5û,000 from his savings account to 
a school which wanted, to build a new 
room for theatre anıd music perform- 


. with a Bela Bartok composition with the. 
intention of stimulating “ideas on social: 
art" (Fink). 

The highly imaginative financing 
` models created by the GLS bank to-' 
gether with the Gemeinnützige Kredit- 
Garanliegenossenschaft (GKG) and the: 


siract financial transactions by concrete 
and collective business management.”... 
A visit to the unobtrusive office 


building opposite the Bochum theatre . 


gives an idea of what this means. 


Apart from the small nameplate next : 
1o the glass door there is nothing to sug” .: 


fringe areas of ti 
...Only. Jimited Infqrences can be e 
from the results of state elegtiong ¥ 
regard to te chances of politicgl part 
during a general eleçtion., ,: ri, 
+. This is partieuilarly true ji vie 0 ا‎ 
speitlenlly Baygciark election sly 


f the Grgens Spectrum 


gkölher sıadt-Antelger, Colbgiê, 17-Oolober 1986) 


ket and increasing their: share' of ‘car 
sales. ' EE: 2 
„` This tompetition has made Gêran 
carmakers work even harder, but artifi- 
,Cial rèdirection'of trade flows remains a 
trade polity blemish.’ . i. N 

' The’ chief beneficiaty Of such ‘ãr- 


Higher prices boost Japanesë manu: 


seein to be ölıt'of their depth in ting to 
arrive at a solution to the prûhlem; : 

“` “ust tell me why,” the barman at the 
Sheraton asked 'a debt mahager ’ in 
Washington forthe IWF meeting, “you 
are I[enidinig the dêveloping countries 
morc’ and more monêy wlicn you well 


- "J ' {Die Zeit, Hamburg; 10 Ootober-I 986) 


as was shown by Deutsche Bank chief ex- 
ecutive F. Wilhelm Christians’ commeni 
in Washington that the way debt prob- 
lenıs were handled, generally speaking, 
wns hardly to the bunks’ éredit, 
They had had four years in whiell ko 


‘arrivé at a lohger-İerm solution lo ihe 


1 E E ton lo know you are never going t0.. i : 1 : 

r Brolin bu hid yel to sucteec İn back?" ». 1, . , EE e a N the slronğest' part- i Ree Ey bie bon Best that this is the head office ofa bank: honprofit trust agency since the OLS; ances, charging. intrest rate of only groups feel that we're too conventional.” 
“rhe therapy th E hav ribe "The banker Could only smile waily. might at'first e e o i much more, JA vrahle. result fq e 1 e a a E pe i E 2 eh a erb proj 1 hê Zal O 0 

4 (he 5 Rave prescri ll 1. ۴ to e I AH ORE I, 1 . be called social arl. دچ‎ ` Inthe case of charitable. projects In=': ' (Siddeutschê Zeitung, Munich, 16 Dciober 1986 

has yet to.have the desired effect, The BeriherBlohıh disadvantage: . i. ¢ fen BPR 4 il i: : si Claus Wetterinan' Ciproof rashdesk, no forelga currency be called soctalar ل‎ E ۳ E 
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tion for the 1990s, then —~ perhaps si 
multaneously — check which of the 
European proposals for the 1990s 


“ Germany would do best to support. ` 


But a prelimihaty decision is esseni- 
tial for the sake of German industrial 


°` interests, and the Minister will need to 


state his case to Esa, the Europcan 
Space Agency, when it reviews the Yar- 
ious proposals for the future of Eiro- 
pear manned space researth later 1his 
month, ' : Nk ١ 


European hopes of better business 
for Ariane as a satellite launcher in the 
wake of, the temporary US shutdown 
have proved largely wishful thinking, 


After its own last launch bid ‘failed 
Ariane, the European workhorse, is lo 
resume launching next February, ‘and 
even if all is then piair sailing it will be 
1989 before all orders alreacly booked 
can be handled. 

By then, says Raymond Orye, Esa's 
heiid of planning, US private firms will 
have new rocket systems ready. 


Martin Marictta has aunouncced at 
the Farnborough air show that its first 
commercial launching of a Titan 3 is 
scheduled for spring 1989. 


Even more competition scems likely 
inthe 1990s, with n growing number of 
countries keen to muscle inte the luc- 
rative satellite lnunching business. 

China has signed preliminary agree- 
ments with US firms to launch satul- 
lites on board its Long March rocket. 


By the turn of the century China 
plans to take ù space shuttle of its own 
intn service. 


Japan has successfully launched an 
H-| rocket and hopes to have inde- 
pendent H-2 carrier syslems of ils uwn 
independent of the United States, tht 
ı5) by the 1990s, 

Indin's PSLV polar space launch ve- 
hicle is plunned 10 put independent 
terrestrial observation satclliles weigh- 
ing up to onc tunne into polar orbit 
from l984. 


India also has plans for even larger 
rockets, while Brazil is working on 1 
rocke1 of its own tao. 

Europe"s decision 1o go ahead with 
Ariane and development a more pow- 
erful version, the Ariane 5, by the mid- 
19905 seems lo be well in kecping with 
the general trend. 


Ariane 5 is planneıl 10 pul payloads 
of up to four and a hulf tonnes into sta- 
tionary orbit. The loss of the US space 
shuttle has redirected inernational at- 
tention to unmanned rockets. 


After successful space missions by 
German astronauts Ulf Mierbold in 
1984 and Reinhold Furrer and Ernst 
Messerschmid in 1985 Bonn seems to 
have committed itself lock, stock and 
barrel to setting up. an independent. 
manned space research capability. 
` A DM34m DFVLR spocê user cbn- 
tre has' been opened at Porz, near Co- 
lognê, ‘but theré are no signs yet of 
keen interést and commitment on thé 
part of German industry. 

„Despite financial incentives .for 
home industry most of the 3Q Spacelab; 
experiment applications so far ,re- 
ceived, have been from abroad, includ- 
ing Japan. e TAT 

German industry seems ta prefer to 
walt: and sée..whether. German astro~ 
nauts starid any real chance of getting 
back.into space, i... . 

. Until then thé taxpayer will have to 
foot the bill for Gêrmany's. space vên- 
tues. oi ر‎ 
i: Michael Birnbaum - 
(Slldeutsche Zeiting, Munich, 20ctober 1986) 


Bonn decides to take part: in the 


7 ي 


European aerospace technicians 
have since devised morê advanced 
concepls. Britain, for instance, is can- 
yassing for Hotol, a horizontal takê-off 
and Janding shuttle, e 

` Germany has a project of its.own, 
Sãnger, which Mesşerschmitt-Bölkqow- 
Blohm and Erno engineers say is more 
feasible technically than thè British 
proposal. 0 

ŞÃnger is named after German.mis- 
sile. pioneer Eugen Singer nnd based 
on an idea of his, 


It is to be launched plggy-back on 
board ûn aircrafl powered hy atnos- 
pheric engines taking it to an altitude 
of about 30km. 


A second-slage rocket motor will 
then take the German shullle into out- 
er space. 

Both stages are desigıted to return 
and land on airport runways. Both 
would be manned and suitable for 
reuse. 


So Herr Ricsenhuber will have a var- 
icty of options to choose from for his 
Cabinet recommendations. But he 
must reconcile technical feasibility and 
foreign policy requirements und sub- 
init proposals un how to finance his re- 
commendations. 

Commitments already undertuken, 
including European collaboration on 
Ariane 5 and cooperation with the Un- 
ited States in the Columbus project. 
will cost roughly DM 1.6bn a year until 
1992. 

On alliance grounds Bonn will not 
want to jeopardise conpceration with 
the United States even though the 
ptesent review phase has unearthed 
more problems than it has opened up 
satisfactory prospects. 

The United Slates has no intention 
of allowing (he Europeans any real say 
in the project. US law is to apply to the 
orbital station, which would strictly li- 
mit technology transfer. 

If Herr Riesenhuber stays true to his 
policy he will not submit to the Cabinet 
a detailed manned space research con- 
cept. He will prefer to be non-commit- 
tal and opt for a further review. 

He will probably first sèe what 
Hermès has to offer as an interim söll- 


the Challenger disaster show how es- 
sential it is for Europe to gû it alone in 
manned space research, . 

The Hermès space shuttle proposed 
by France is designed to put astronauts 
into low-altitude orbit, It was now, he 
said, an essential feature of European 
— and German — space research. 

Yet Hermès has posed increasingly 
serious problems for Herr Riesenhu- 
ber ever since the French first aired the 
idea over two years AgO. : 

Cash is part of the problem. In Janu- 
ary 1985 Herr Riesenhuber persuaded 
Finance Minister Stoltenberg to agree 
to spend DMS5bn on two large-scale 
projects, Columbus and Ariane, pro- 
vided there were no more major inter- 
national ventures, 1 

There must, he insisted, be no fur- 

ther commitments and no more costly 
projects for which the taxpayer was to 
foot the bill, 
. Hermès is expected to cost roughly 
DM6.6bn in all, not including the cost 
of ground stations and modifications 
to the Ariane 5 launcher rocket needed 
on security grounds. 

Germany would have to foot 30 per 
cent of the bill, otherwise it could not 
expect sufficient say in the project to 
ensure orders were placed with Ger- 
man aerospace firms, such as the Cun- 
struction of one of the two space shut- 
tles envisaged by the French. 

The first contracts have ilready 
been awarded — to French firms. 

Foreign policymakers such as For- 
eign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
have long advocated German partici- 
pation in the French project, Chancel 
lor Kohl is also said to have given an 
undertaking to this effect to President 
Mitterrand. 

But the Research Ministry official 
who prompted the Chancellor to give 
the President this undertaking was su- 
spended by Herr Rieserhuber in June. 

The Minister plans to submit tho- 
rough research findings to the Cabinet 
before deciding for or against Hermès. 

The Franco-European space shuitle 
concept is based on 1960s technology. 
Hermès is to be launched in the nose of 
an Ariane ‘rocket from. Kourou in 
French Guiana. 

What distinguishes Hermès, the 
messenger of the Gods, from American 
Apollo capsules is that Hermès is de- 
signed for reuse after a runway landin, 
on returning from its mission, ۰ 


why advice should ,be given free ,of 
charge: ,. E 2 
The retired people say they don't 
provide any real'service, just general ad- 
vice and assistance, 4 . 
When specific difficulties arjse they 
invariably refer clients to specialists 
such as lawyers, accountants and other 
professional consultants... , 2 
Besides, .most beginners aren't .in-.a 
position to çmpioy management çon”, 
sulfants because lhey can't afford. to pay 
their fee, . , N ر‎ 
. But Herr Küster.sees no clear border. 
line between amaleur and profeaşlgnal 
advice and Şays further consultatlons 
between, the two :grQups, are, indispens- 
able... ` “Marle-Liise Hoffman °‘ 
.  (Stuttgarter Zellûng, 4 Octûber 1986)’ 


0 : 


Continued from page 8 
municipal savings bank isone of the in- 
stitutional backers of ‘the Cologne 
group. It provides DM 100,000 a yêar'in 
financial support, Herr Wrobel says. 

The retired people provide their ser- 
vices free of charge’ =~ in Cologne and 
elsewhere, Most groups rely .on don- 
ations to mect running costs, Beginners 
who ask for advice usually only pay ac- 


tual expenses, and .sometimes only 'a' 


nominal fee of DM20 or DM40. 1: 1 
This. professional advice ‘free of 


charge is not to everyone's liking, need-’ 


lesstosay. 


i: “We need haY¥e. no: fear of dompeti-’ 


tion,” says Norbert Küster, business.mar 
nager of a professional consultants” as 
sociation"in’ Bonh,"“but we fail to see 


French Hermès shuttle project 


ک5 کک کی 
The Bonn governmient ‘has decided’ to‏ 
take part in the French Hermès spgce‏ 
shuttle project. It is to contribute an in-‏ 
itial 32 million marks, 30 per cent of the‏ 
cost of the preparatory development stage.‏ 
ت 


esearch Minister Heinz Riesenhu- 

ber need have no fear of a shortage 
of would-be - astronauts... More than 
2,000 people, including over 20 .per. 
cent women, applied for the six vacan- 
cies advertised. 

Little of the original programme has 
survived the Challenger catastrophe. 
Yet more and more countries are keen’ 
to go it alone in space research, and 
competition is growing tougher. 

After last January's Challenger ca- 
tastrophe, four abortive US rocket 
launchings’and similar sotbacks for the 
European Ariane launcher: rocket, 
Western space research is suffering 
from a Sputnik syndrome. 

Nothing seems to be really working 
in the West, while the Soviet Union 
goes from strength to strength with its 
space stations’ and is expected to 
launch a space shuttle of ils own in a 
couple of years' time. 

By 1988 the Western countries were 
planning to launch between 20 and 30 
communications satellites. 

By 1992 over 20 series of experi- 
ments were due to be carried out on 
board a US space shuttle in Spacelab, 


which was built in Europe by a Ger- 


man-led consortium. : 

Bul the three remaining US space 
shuttles will not now be airborne be- 
fore the end of 1988 at the earliest and 
the Challenger replacement planned 
by President Reagan is unlikely to be 
available before 1992. 

Nasa's hard-hit transport system has 
been ordered by the President to rule 
out commercial satellite launchings for 
the lime being. The US space agency .is 
to scrap between 15 and 18 Spacelab 
missions planned for the next five 
years. 0 

Herr Riesenhuber has been assured 
that the second .German-led Spacelab 
mission is to be given priority, but the 
D-2 mission, originally planned for 
1988, is now unlikely to take place be- 
fore 1992-95. 

As for further missions in prepara” 
tion for Euro-American cooperation 
in selting up ,a permanent, manned US 
Space station, they are now only men” 
Honed in Bonn, if anywhere. 

The Americans aim to start şetting 
lp the station in 1992 'as planned, but 
the programme is.to be .spread over a 
longer, period. Astronauts are not.now 
expected to ispend longer periods in 
space before the. second half of the 
1990s. : 

Herr Riesenhuber :will haye been 
Particularly upset by the news that des- 
Pite the DM [bn invested .in- Spacelab 


further experiments with new produc-’ 


tion techniques in zero gravity are naw 


ruled ouı because, flights ‘have been 


scrapped. + . 


That puts an ‘end lo any industrial 


incentive to take part in the Columbus 
Programme.  .. 2 
So it is hardly surprising that Her- 
mann Jordan, board ‘chairman of ‘the 
DFVLR Aerdspace Research Esta- 


blishment, says'tlhıese-consequences of 


i 
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keting specialists and mechanical 
neers. 

They were all either self-em 
in şenlior management. So the e 
thêy advise stand to benefit from A fur 
ther advantage. Senior citizens often 
4 and the 

‘connections.. 

Theo Linden, a former master-craftg. 
man in the production department al 
Nixdorf, the computer firm, dealt i 
great detail with the entrepreneurs 
ideas of an electrical engineer who 
asked.for his advice, 

He warned him not to be so keen oq 
his new ideas as to lose sight of the mar- 
ket. He also used old contacts to enable 
him to buy the second-hand ii 
he needed at a very reasonable price, 

Smal! wonder the demand for exper 
enced advice of this kind is brisk! Ther 
are no national statistics but figurs 
supplied by individual groups gre ig 
pressive, کک‎ 

In Munich over 600 people havebeea 
advised in three years, In Hamburg over 
1,400 people have been helped since 
the beginning of 1984. The Hanover 

group reports over 1,900 cases, 

It was set up in December 1981 and 
was the group that prompted most of 
the others to provide a similar service. . 

Beginners are not alone in vahing 
their services. The banks are keen lov 
and occasionally lend support. 

“When every other new firm fails to 
survive its first five years it is time the 
banks: did something about it,” says 
Bernd Wrobel of the Cologne savings 
bank. : 

The senior citizens’ advisory service 
makes.thelr work easier by advising on 
criteria the banks use as yardsticks for 
approving initial 1oans. That is why the 

Continued on page 9 


` . Supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference ` 

works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 

humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequent 
of thunderstorms. . : 


These figutes compiled over the years are invaluable both' for planning jo 
4 < to distant countries and for scientific research, e 


| 


„ stil have both the know-how 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


Basic farts and figures for every country in the world form a preface tO the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, ori cliniale, 
5 ` Population, trade arid transport: E 


The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily uşe, İn 
„, Commerce, industry and the travel trade, ا‎ 


Four volumes are available: . . 


North and Soüth America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 7 ' 

Asla/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; ` ' - 

` Afrlen, 130 pp., DM19.80; it o i 
Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM:24.80 ES E E 


, "kook it up in Brockhaus j, 
FA! Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbadeh:! ' 
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Retired businessmen pass on know-how 


well be bewildered. : 

Indeed, it is hard to see what gaps 
may remain in the range of services pro- 
vided to help beginners to set up ‘in bu- 
siness, Oltmanns says retired people 


have the human'touch: . -' 

"You can talk your ideas over with 
them and what they say makes sense — 
becalıse they know from personal ex- 
perience what they are talking about.” 

Psychological support’ is most im- 
portant, agrees Rolf Hecker, buşiness 
manager of a Cologne group. Many 
newcomers are reluctant to trouble pro- 
fessional consultants with querles they 
feel are elementary, as Sherlock Holmes 
used to say to Dr Watson. 

„| They have no such qualms about ask- 
ing older people, says journalist Fides 
Krause-Brewer, who is a keen supporter 
of the movement. 

Senior citizens. have one major ad- 
vantage over professional or institution- 
al advisers. They have the time to spare. 
to deal at length with each case. 

There is seldom only one consulta- 
tion, Up to five is the rule, says Wilhelm 
Briüning of the Hanover group. And 
sometimes contacts extend over months 
or even years. 

Know-how is available on virtually 
every problem in the book, The retired 
businessmen who help beginners as a 
hobby were bakers and bankers, mar- 


SS 
2 


Horst-Peter Oltmaniris, who was previ 
ously associated with similar work by 
senlot citizens in the developing world, 

' Asked what the movement's aims are, 

he digs deep into history, explaining 
that the Ancient Romans dedicated the 
last quarter of their lives to public ‘ser- 
vice. : 

Retired experts in thie Federal Re- 
public are motivated mainly by social 
Corisidetations, Their aim is to improve 
relations between pensioners and peo- 
ple in employment. 

At a less exalted level their work has 
an economic Aspect. They make avail- 
able the know-how of a full working life 
to help beginners. 

They lıope to enable would-be entre- 
preneurs to avoid the pitfalls that beset 
beginners as they set out on the road to 
commercial sucçess and set up in busi- 
ness on their own behalf; 

Their services certainly fill a gap and 
cater for a need, says Family Affairs 
Minister Rita Süssmuth, 

There is such a wide range of assist- 
ance, financial and other, on offer by 
the Federal and Lard governments, lo- 
cal authorities, chambers of commerce 
and industry .and trade associations of 


1 E @WEL 


nat Die Deirischen haberi 
. Kolk Die De ا‎ 1 


Germany view the world? 
You will find the answers to these questions 


to up-and-comin 


Riis busiriessmen have joined for- 
ces all over Germany since the late 
1970s to advise young people and be- 
ginners free of charge on how best to set 

dp İn business. ا‎ 

Armin Albrecht is one of thousands 
who have jumped at the opportunity. 
Last year he opened a Munich city-cen- 
tre gift shop specialising in nautical 
items from north Jermany. 

A wooden ship's figureltead nearly 
one metre tall is the eyecatching centre-' 
piece of his shop on Isartotplatz in the 
heart of Munich. Other ' nauticalia ön' 
sale include bull's eyes, ships in bottles,’ 
ncts and foghorns: 

He felt sure his was a promising new 
iden in upcountry Bavaria but was keen’ 

«lo nıake sure of all the advice he could 
come by before setting up in buslness. 

He hnd difficulty in finding suitable 
premises. He was keen to advertise ef- 
fectively but inexpensively, His qucrics 
were answered, but by ncither the banks 
nor the local authorities he consulted. 

Crucial advice was given by a group 
of retired Munich businesspeople with 
the cumbersome name Senior Citizens 
Help Young Businessmen. 

It and groups like it have sprung up 
nearly all over the Federal Republic 
(one notable exception, oddly enough, 
is Stuttgart), and in September a natlon- 
al association was'set up in Bonn. 

It represents groups in elght cities, Its 
spokesman and business manager is 


What is happening in 
Germany? How does 
in DIE WELT, Germany's independent 


national quality and economic daily 
newspaper, 
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Reflections on EEA Hesse 


A tfendy tütn 
towards 
the irrational 


that they had arrived in the city where 
an international film festival was to 
take place. 

The curious were attracied by pos- 
ters, leaflets and.a central information 
tent with daily, free previews of the 
films. 


` Large doses of catastrophe where the. 


` “ Every effort was madè to draw atten- 
tion to the Film Week and the cinema, 


The:’. Film .Week programme in 


Mannheim's Capitol cinema, one of the 
mosl. elegant in the country, opened 
with Robert, Vernay's 1953. version of 


The Count of Monte Christo with Jean 


Marais in the title role. This film from 
the East German archives had been re- 
worked. . 


. There was considerable Interest i in 


film classics. and..,İinternational films 
that. had been very‘successful. This.all 
added up to a five per cent increase in 
the number of..visitors to.the Film 
Week over tlie previous.year, and atr 
tendance in 1985 showed an enormous 
increase in interest. ;  ... om 


. Mannheim Film Week. hii a long tra- 


dition of showing documentarlcs.(This 
year there were many films.of tho gente 
wilh important ‘themes, tackled serir 
ously and in factual detail. But many of 


them were too long and too diffuse. 

This was truc of the Americaıı con? 
tribution from Muria Florio and 'Vic- 
toria Mudd, Broker Ratnubow,' dealing 
with the forced resetlement of Indi- 
ans, It was awarded an Oscar. last year. 

The snme criticism is truce of Johan 
van der Kauken's ironic, clever stlly f 
Lore Dollars deuling with the rich ond 
the pvor in four major cities uf the 
world, Amsterdam, Geneva, New Yark 
and Hong Kong. 

Peter Heller's documentary film 
ahou a 0-year-old mun trom Alsace, 
Der Schmerz lift die Hihner gather 
und dle Menschen divhıen (Pain makes 
the hens cackle and men reflec). was 
curious, short and funny. 

Heiko R. Blom 
(Rhvinısche Posi, Disseldarf, 1 1 October 10N6) 


apocalyptic meets the apoplectic 


reauctacy when jt comes tO allocating 
the orphans the right to a place in thê 
individual bunkers, The orphans as liu- 
man beings without parents have just 
as few rights as the old people, 

Religious, moral and. philosophic 
queştions are asked ‘ang discussed 
here, The form of the film is „involved: 
The tale'îs not narrated chronologlcal- 
ly but by asşoclations, yet it is not con- 
fused and e ,Among . the other 
first films wort secing Was the ‘Welsh 
production by Karl Francis, Boy $oldl- 
er, dealing with the brutal training 
methods employed i in the British Army, . 

The Swiss contribution ,lo Mann- 
heim by . Ueli Mamin, Die. schwarte 
Perle (The black pearl) was full of i im- 

agination and well ncted. 

Then Scott Murray's. Australian ver- 
sion .of Raymond Radiguet's novel 
Teufel im Lcib was much morc salis- 
factory with its clear dramatic line and 
the convincing performance of the 
main actors than Marco Belloccio's 
mannered, exaggerated version of the 
sume novel, 

The Film Weck, the 35th, was in 
volved with the cinema, advertising tire 
cinema. guiniug new film tins and 
winning back those wlio had defected. ' 

Its administralors and the city itself 
did much to stimulate interest in it, 

At the main railway station passeng- 
ers werc greeted with an annoucement 


" Akermann's film ‘is ‘similar İn style 
and content, but highly individual.and 
basically different. Leon Marr's film, 
however; shows:a sudden deathly sense 
of emptiness, a ‘moment bf astonish- 
ment and pain that ends in catastophe:’ 
‘Şara Driver's Sleepwalker would 
never have made İt to Mannheim with- 
out’the help'of her friend cameraman 
Jim Jarmusch; who shot this fm ini E 
cinating colour frames. 

. It is short and impressively poetic, It 
ig'Very personal and restricted inform, 
harking back to classical drama, ‘The 
poetry and dramatic content, the music 
by’Phil Klein' andıthe frames that hover 
betweceh'the Opalescenoce of fairy-tale4 
and the sallownêss: of nightmarés are 
all controlled. : ا‎ 

‘The thematic ‘and.’ acsthotic ‘high 
point of the Mannheim Filnı Week was 
screened on the second day; Konstan- 
tin Lopushansky's first, Briefe eines 
Toten. The film was' of startling relev- 
ance to the present and brillian in 
form.. 

‘It was given the major prize from hê 
city of Mannheim and the film critics' 
award. 

` Lopushansky, 39, a ict 
andiart historian, came late to the film. 
He was educated in Leningrud and 
Moscow, and was assistant to Andrei 
Tarkovski, 

lf Briefe eines Toten, looked ùt as un 
apoclyplle le, is copinvd with Tar’ 


' KOVskI's Opfer’ (Victims) Lopushans- 


ky’s Apocalypse is not mysteriously 
explained but extended in all its fright- 
fulneşs. 

The film shows the horror of bu- 


TE films, three different casts of 
mirid and three worlds {hat collide 
with one another arê the high poinis of 
ihi year's Manheim Film Week. 

Chantal Akermann's Jeanne’ Diel- 
wiahn deals with Edna Cormick whd, 
after twenty years of compliant marrti- 
éd life, suddenly stabs ,hef unfaithful 
hisband tq death. 

‘Sara Driver's Sleeppvalkett tells Sf Ni- 
cole, whilst working at night oii a Chi- 
tion inê | gloomy ^ Nêw York 
siiburb "expérlenées” infê: al night 


hiese ‘gir dies, 'f Nicdle's girl- 
He Jdses her hair; the small soni is 
kidnap ed then they’ return’ to normal 
by the Hudson F River al night. 

.Konstaritin Lopushansky’s sS Brieje 
tlie Tolen'"(A. dead" man's letters) 
deals With a small group of people WHO 
hıve hidden themselves between 
hooks and dusty works of art ih a deep 
museum cellar. 

"The 'outsidê world i$ in ruins and 
gshes, An nuclear ‘explosion has de- 
stroyed: allie. There is no way of tell- 
ing how great thé Chanices of survival 
are for those who havê lived through 
this. 

The ‘last words of u scientist who 
sends off into an uncertain future a 
hand of surviving orphans, are: “Cio, 
for as long as ‘mankifid’ is on the move, 
people can hopê." 

Chantal Akerminns Jrunne Dicl- 
mann 1s" PEhrihlbcênt of the first'iiliff'By 
lhe Canadian Leon Marr. Tant iin 
Dunkel, (Dance in the dark) that also 
dealt with a housewife’ whose life was 
cheerful but monotonous. 


But he has to study the secret scrolls 
of his master, Although Gonza is al- 
ready betrothed he agrces to marry his 
master's daughter to get al the scrolls. 
This makes the former powerful samu- 
rai liable to blackmail. 

Director Shinoda begins by following the 
old rules, unfolding the plot nlmost like a 
deteclive before he deals in a very stylised 
way with the theme of honour and power. 

ı The adulterous Gonza and the wife of 
his master eventually die in an act of 
barbaric violence. 

Levy's love story successfully’ opened 
the Festival and a‘love story from E 
erica ended iti 

Mala: Nothe,ı was filmed by Gus van 
Sant in Portland, Oregon. It tells the 
story.of Walter, a Young shopkeep, who 
conceives & passion for two Mexican va¬ 


.grants,Johnny!and Pepperin: 1 1’ 


. ‘They have no job and no money. .By ac- 
cident they: meet (Walter who. gives: them 
money and trie to find them work, ! : 
::But the ‘Mexicans continue to regard 
:Walter. as just A! ‘homosexual, a fapgot, a 


gy, . 1 tl. 


Then the. story ‘traililoff: 10 an ending. 
Walter goes back to work, Johnny is 
again .orr the streets. Only Pepper is no 


. longer there. He is'shot.by the poete in 


‘one of Portland's shabby streets. . 
«1:. Qus.van Sant tells.his story by e 
şive. contrasts.and ‘some tough cutting. 


‘This sad love story: 1s: the most unusual 


and emotionally: hard hing OntEIDE: 
‘ton to the Féstiyal. و‎ 

" But this year hore, wera: no his ‘such 
.as Diva or Mûhnerir. 


o! “Jirgen Maire: : 


۱ “@nnhoyersohd Allgkınelne, 9 October. 1936) 


` Dancing-on-eggs formula had 


E for everyone 


of America on greed were two exciting 
variations oh the venality of virtue. 

The other ‘film was Orlando 
Lüûbbert's Die Kolonle, a potitical thrill- 
er made with funds provided by Ham- 
burg'’s film promdtion unil. 

` Lübbert's film only reinforced thé old 
argument that sound flnancial backing 
for a film did not guarantee quality: ‘ 

. Dile Kolonie deals with insùrance bro- 
ker Btunner's search for his daughter 
who has disappeared into the hands of a 


, fascistıŞouth American sect. 


` ıIn:thd' fllm Lûbbert,'who comes trim 
Chile, dealt with the'obvious.' : 

People have known for a long time 
that tlie military. juntas of South Ameri- 
cg are ıo laughing matter and that most 
‘people value their’ personal freedom. 

‘At no point in-the film'iş any idea giv- 
oh of:the -realities' ofthe South Ameri- 
can mllltary dictators” torture chambers. 

‘:Masahirû ' Shinoda's :samural ‘film 
Gonza, the Lancer was in sharp contrast 
to Lilbbert's superficial production. ' ’ 

' Shinoda also deals. wilh power and vi- 
‘olence, but he is not‘superficial, He tries 
to say'sometliing profound about the re- 
lationship:between thetwoi. '' r. 
ıı Qonza, the respeoted' samurai, does 
inot figkhit for land-dnd castles. In tines of 
pencê he can. achieve.'neither’ honour 
nor.powêr’ rough o rb’ j0 hé’ turns to 
the teg Ceremony, i ts so î fe il: 


gangners, but eventually" ‘they re- -dis- 
‘Cover their old passion for onte ariother, 
"In this short, tricky comedy about the 
ırkifisitoriness of feelings Anja’ Franke 
‘nd Dahl Levy contributed to the, SUC- 
‘cess.of the Film Festival. i “'' 
.In discussions after the screening 
they: ‘debêhibed' the prodüuction' difflcult- 


` ‘fes'ybung directors have'to ‘battle’ with 


in thi§colntry. ' 1it i u 
There has been a slowdown öf fufids 
for fllmş since 1981, It is not surprising 
then’ that the 'two' talented newéonterg 
have said thêj have no’ Interest in wotk- 
ing in the cihemaany- longer. : 4 
"1 Thê two 'other films shown for the 
first time at the Festival wêre mide lın- 
der happier cohdltions. Sieben Stinder 
=» sleben'Fratien(Sêven siriners — seven 
:women) was méde’ ‘by!' şeven well- 
known Cermak ‘ahd: forelgn ‘women 
film directors’ for the' Second Televi 
‘sion Chahnel, «e vt... dM. 
"Tt Was a longiwlnded' series of er 
odes about the Seven! Deadly Sins. : 
! "Ulrike ' Ottirigêr's  amblguoüs tlh 
O pride in this film’gid' thé, ëleğant 
shart crime êpisodê from:Bette Gordon 


Hiss 13th Film Festival set it 
self the difficult task of ptoviding 
both popular and more ;SophISHEated 
films, vw. 

The’ örganisei's, the association of 
West German programme cinema opêr- 
ators, spelled out their aim clearly’ inthe 
catalogue, (Programme ¢inemas are ciri 
emas that'publish monthly lists, Or pro- 
grammes, of E films they propose 
sereening,.) ` il 

Werner Grasinisinn, chairman’ of the 
association and director of ‘Hamburg's 
Abhton’ Cinema, ‘idimitled' that' hewas 
dancing ‘on''egg§ trying: to bê popular 
ahd’ yet Serve, the discriminating filet 
Boer, i o e e 

The task javölved finding! söophisticat- 
ed films fok'the cihéastë'ãs well ‘as thë 


films thal are the bread-dùd-butter of A. 


programrîe Ginéma, ^" 

Thé' tight-rdépe' wülk'"' betWEeén ‘high 
ambitidi and ‘econormlê' nécessily Was 
clearly sown’ On the'opening night of 
thé’ ‘festival; which ineluded 30 films 
frori nine'countrles, : 


The: first’ fllm to be séreaield Was'a. 
nja: 


first showing’ of Du mich allék by 
Franke'and Dani Levy who êted'in it 
"Thê film tells thê' Rörmêo and Ju 


Slory, a'yöuhg pair’ ‘who iii the daily tin: 


Of their lives have fun and eijdy' sex 
They then decide to part but that, i$ 
e said thari done. 

` Their solution for dealing with thelr 
relationship, that has gope a little stale, 
is hiinpered not only by the trdditional 
anxtêty at parting, but also by a hiüurdér 
to which they’aré.unwittingly witiesseš! 

" They wander': bewildered through 
Berlin 'atiight;!hunted ‘by mysterious 


١ 


س 
Peter Handke: Dic Wiederholung (Tl,‏ 
Repetition), Suhrkamp Verlag, Frank.‏ 
furt am Main, 1986, 334 pages, DM4,‏ 
د 


Pi Handke is undeniably 8 engi 
tive writer, He is quicker ly 
others to sense changes of mou anl 
movemênt in society: 

.He lets himself: be carried. away 
them inwardly and invariably arrives 
attitudes newiand attuned.to the time 

Yet even he can make: mistaky 
Handke's powers of rational self-coy 
trol seem weaker: by far than his sensi 
tivity. 

That was readily apparent in the late- 
1970s when he noticed how Strong dis 
satisfaction with industrial society had 
grown. 

Many people who were dissallsti led 
with a life governed by functional order 
longed, he felt, for harmony betwen 
ego and environment, '. 

He .took this longing into account. 


his books, painting pictures of peace 


and harmony. 
He Prefigured something that was to 


Peter Handke . aun qulok t0 gonê 
mood change. (Photo: Isolde Ohlbauw) 


take an Increasing hold of the imagins 
tion of West German society in I 
1980s: the ature cult, 

But what he wrote was no longer” 
vincing, so completely did he rely on 
yearnings and fantasies in his work 1 

` Instead of merely lending exp 
to them, he tried to ‘fashion then 
world view, 

He would ‘doubtless liKé t0 0 
what he feels ‘Cézanne LO have Dê®™ ٤ 
“mentor of mankind.” This abil 
the hallmark of Handke's style, ll 
aspires ‘to the: impression of س‎ 
validity but usually sounds bomb, 

‘His latest novel, entitled Die ۳ ا‎ 
holung (The Repetition) falls to ê 
ny change in.-style or appro40 

We::are again ‘shown how some 
türis to:natûre and finds security 
ing back: to natûre: And; again, iis 
a tale than a message. f 

" The first'part of the novel is be 
lip Kobal, the first-person narra 
thé tale'ofra journey heımade in 199 
leaving school. -:: ah 


It took him from his home’ ilet ٍ 


Carinthia, Austria,.to Slqvenla 0 ۳ 
boring Yugoslavia... 


. ‘În Jeseniçe, thie first, city. of aby 1 : 


`. <.1,Continued on:page 14 


Hermann Hesse ... NOt. always ob- 
Jectlve. . (Photo: Archives) 


When his’ friend. Thomas Manin 
planned to launch an Appeal to the.con- 
science of the world he feared the im- 
potencê of the intellectuals would be- 
come even more clearly apparent and 
what they say would stand for even less. 

He refused to sign manifestos or peti- 
tiûns or to support demonstrations. Yêt 
in the context of protest against nuclear 
tests he referred, in a letter to an Indian 
publisher, to Albert Schweitzer as his 
political friend, One wonders why, 
` He came to adopt an elitist attitude 
and was enthusiastic about social critics 
Gottfried Benn and Ernst Jünger, wri- 
ters he had earlier viewed with detach- 
ment. 

He no longer attached importance to 
the individual or to mankind, but mere- 
ly to man "as a possibility, as a path to 
the spirit." 


Narety 


A small minority was what counted. 
“Let us leave the world as it is." 

‘References of this kind fail to do j jus 
tice to Hesse's Steppenwolf-like variety. 
Even in his late letters he deals with 
himself in variations and details that go 
beyond the bounds of a short review of 
this kind. 

He Was, for Instance, opposed to 
clerical misgivings about his later po- 
em Jesus und die Armen (Jesus and thè 
Poor), saying his love and sympathy 
had always been with the poor and op- 
pressed. 

‘In his holiday resort, Sils Maria, he: 
lamented that hoteèl guests living in the 
lap of luxury had no idea of how much: 
they were to blame for-the harsh reallly 
they.chose not to see: 

Mention must be made of the many 
gifts.of cash and kind he made to. help 
the hungry,.the needy, students, . 

He is critical about psychoanalysis, 
about German philosophy, about mod- 
ernist trends in the arts, 

ıWe learn much. about Far . Eastern 
wisdom, which ‘is a wide-range topic: 
with Hesse. He sounds a worried note. 
about the progressive Seêtruollon: 0ٍ the. 
environment. 

‘He calls his. youth 10 ‘mind and the 
pictures of nature he paints call to mind. 
the.finest.of his writings. 

What struck.me most-was what Hesse 
wrote to a-teacher.about the. origins .of 
his early story Der. : Wolf. Imagination. 
and empathy, ‘he wrote, were. nothing 
but “forms of love,"., ... 

That makes one set aside many. lines. 


of thought When oclng on: Hermann. 


Hese; E 


2 


Helmut Guntatt. 1 
. (Dor Tagensplcgel! Berlin, 12 Qetober.1986) 


through collected letters 


reflecting a momentary mood or aimed 
specifically at the recipient do not al- 
ways attain the maturity of an essay. 

I should like to correct one error 
here, if only because a commentary is 
only available elsewhere. 

Hesse's bibliographer Martin Pfeifer, 
one of his correspondents, impressively 
noted in 1977 in the first volume of 
Hermann Hesses’ weltweite Wirkung 
(Hermanr Hesse's Worldwide Efféct) 
he edited for Suhrkamp how well Hesse 
had’ been received in East Germany i in 
the early post-war period. 

As early as In 1947 Wolfgang Joho, ù 
member of the “old guard” of Cûommun- 
ists persecuted .by the Nazis, drew up a 
“general Jine” taking a positive view of 
Hesse as a bourgeois writer, 

A wide range of Press mentions that 
can still be: verified show how much 
sympathy he enjoyed in the East as a 
person and as a poet, 

He came in for fundamental çritic- 
ism but it was never as abusive as the 
recriminations levelled at him on our 
side of the ideological border. There 
were also hymns of praise that sounded 
a fairly conservative note and were not 
particularly profound. 

But Hesse paid no attention to them. 
Whenever the subject was mentioned he 
sounded a note of disgust. 

Without checking to see whether he 
was right he claimed that his entire 
oeuvre was either rejected as bourgeois 
romanticism or made fun of by literary 
critics and academic scholars in the 
East. 

He made this claim in a 1951 letter to 
the .Swiss political department, which 
had shown interest in him because an 
article of his entitled Krlegsangst (Fear 
of War) had got him into trouble in 
Switzerland and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

When the GDR Press rang the praises 
of his commitment to peace he was wor- 
ried he might be made out to be a Stalin- 
ist sympathiser. 

In retrospect this fear may seem ab- 
surd, but in those days it was far from 


unwarranted. Hesse was certainly in the 
crossfire of suspicion. : 

His work was late to be published in 
the GDR, where it was, moreover, in- 
itially published without permission. 
But the delay was due to the East's shor- 
tage of foreign exchange, 

„ Hewas well aware this was the reason 
yet was not always objective in his com- 
ments on the subject, 

He felt the entire atmosphere in the 
Federal Republic to be suspect too and 
took a dim view of: ûfflelnl awards ii in any 
case, 

So he was only being consistent.in exw 
pressing even more energetic disappro- 
val of offers from (he East, although’ he 
failed to sound the righi note, 

He' hell GDR novelist‘Anna Seghers 
in great csteem yet when she wroté to’ 
him in detail in one such connection he. 
did not even seê fit'to write us much bi 8 
line in reply. ١ 

Committed though Hesse often a, 
he here shows unmistakable signs of the 
resignation of old age, .., . 


Hermann , Hesse: Collected Letters, 
Fourth Volume, 1949-1962, Edited, in 
German, by Yolker Michels in collabora- 
tlon with Heiner Hesse and Ursula Mi- 
chels and published by Suhrkanip Verlag, 
Frankfurt am Main, 530 pages, DM64, 


part. from his Jelters, the 79-year- 

old Hermann Hesse wrote in ‘1956, 
he didn't seem to be getting any work 
done. Yet he remains one of the most 
widely-tead modern German novelists. 

An "unbroken sircam” of letters had 
arrived at his home. in Montagnola, 
Switzerland, since he won the 1945 
Nobel prize for literature, . 

Flesse felt obliged to answer all corre” 
spondence personally. 

The 466 leUers written between 1949 
and 1962 and included in the fourth vo- 
lame of his Gesammelte Briefe (Collcct- 
ed Letters) indicated when he penned a 
linc of poctry or, even more infrequent- 
iy, of poctic prose. 

His narrative privale prints or round 
rabins are best included in the subject 
heading correspondence (in the wider 
sense of the tern). 

The publishers and editors have 
chosen not lo give us his complete let- 
ters — numbering al least 15,000, The 
four volumes of Collected Letters com- 
prise 1,762 letters covering a period of 
67 ycars, A fifth and final volume is 
planned, 

Wirth few exceptions the 432 letters In 
the cullection authorised by Hesse and 
enlarged in 1962 are nat included lo 
avoid repetition. 

The Inck of a full-scale editorial com. 
mentary makes it even more difficult to. 
evaluate the selection, although foot” 
notes by the editor, Volker Michels, 
show him to have a comprehensive 
knowledge of Hesse's work. 

Volumes of leiters with individual 
correspondents, fcaturing both letters 
and replies, convey a clearer idea of 
perspective. 

So, in particular, does Michels” Poli- 
tik des Gewissens (Politics of the Con- 
science), 1977. 

The volume here reviewed includes a 
most satisfactory 43-page small-print 
appendix dealing with 25 letters. More 
would have been more than welcome. 

As always, Michels’ postscript is most 
gratifying, especially his contribution 
toward Hesse’s biography: 

The lale Hesse remained true to him“ 
self as a “politically unpolitical" person. 

Whenever an attempt was made to 
commit him to a view or teaching he 
withdrew to his art, saying i1 was he who 
had to live with his contradictions. 

Literature and the,quest for word and 
truth, he noted in 1950, could assume 
the proportion of an illusion, 

Yet Hesse was strongly critical of the 
arms trade and warned, as he had done 
in the First World War, against the hys- 
teria of the Cold War. 

The whole world, he wrote, must be- 
come the home of mankind, In compar- 
ison with dogmatism of all kinds reason 
was, he felt, “one of the noblest gifts of 
God.". 

He intercede on Erika Mann's be- 
half when she sought in vain to.have a 
memorable protest against the post-war. 
witch hunt published. Extracts from thie: 
article are here printed for the first timc. 

But the picture, clouds over, Letters 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Sewerage pigeons come home’ 
to roost with the rats 


findings have shown the opposite to be 
true, : 

The first rainfall flushes a layer of 
highly toxic dust’ and dirt into the 
drains that has gather for dry days or 
weéks on roofs and roads. 1 

ILis a treacherous cocktail consist- 
ing of oil, soot, tar, tyre rubbings and 
heavy metals, with an admixture of 
cadmium, lead and carcinogenic benz 
pyrene. 1 

Rainwater retention reservoirs need 
building, gigantic concrete tubs to hold 
back the first cloudburst and pipe it 
gradually to the sewage works for pro- 
cessing. 

Retention reservoirs [or Hamburg, 
population 1.6m, alone would cost 
DMlbn. 

But piecemeal repairs are far [rom 
inexpensive, 

Rolf Bielecki of the Hamburg public 
works department says repairs to main 
drains cast roughly DM3,000 per me- 
tre. 

Assuming a quarter of the 
250,000km German sewerage syslem 
to be in need of renewal, the re pair bil 
would cost DM190bn, or over ilıalf the 
Federal budge. 


Cardboard pipes 


This sum doesn't even includt the 
cost of repairs to domestic drains that 
link up with the municipal system. 

They are suspected by the EPA to be 
the source of most Icakage. 

They total 600,000km and have 
never undergone routine checks. 

Housing regulations have been so 
simplified that none al all apply to 
domestic drains any more. 

“They could just as well install 
drains made of cardboard," says an 
EPA official. “They aren't checked in 
any case." 

In Zürich the entire city-centre sew- 
erage network has been demolished 
and relaid. 

“We really must take more energetic 
action," says Hamburg's Bielecki. 

“If need be we will simply have to in- 
crease the water rates.” 

But that is an unpopular move poli- 
ticians would soonest wash their hands 


E Bernhard Borgeest 


` (Rheinische Post, Düsseldorf, 14 October 1986) 
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'RHEINISCHE BOST, 


ewers can't be sèen and shouldn't 

be heard. They aren't much talked 

about yet occasionally make their 
presence felt by unpleasant smells. 

Sewerage systems in German cities 
are often over a century old, corroded, 
sludge-choked, war-ravaged, long in 
the tooth and too smal! to handle their 
workload. 

Down below where the rats lurk in 
séamy seclusion the problems are im- 
mense. Expérts say at least a quarter of 
the sewerage system is in need of rene- 
wal. 

For decades local authorities have 
avoided tackling the problem, but billi- 
ons now need investing in this essential 
underground aspect of urban renewal. 

“We are now building fourth-gener- 
ation sewerage works," says Dr Diet- 
rich Stein of the Sewerage Technology 
Association in Bonn, “but the drains 
that pipe sewage to the works are still 
first-generation ones.” 

Age takes its toll. So do corrosive 
chemicals. Industrial and domestic 
chemicals corrode the pipes and mor- 
tar, not to mention 1930s and post-war 
concrete. 

Bacteria lining the walls of sewerage 
pipes transform sulphur from the de- 
composing mass into sulphuric acid. 

Draın leakage a1 Rhine-Main air- 
port, Frankfurt, caused impurities near 
a sewage works. Effluent from a facto- 
ry in Horb on the Neckar contaminat- 
ed an artesian well with ethylene 
perchlorate. 

Hundreds of similar news items 
could be listed, and officials at the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency in Ber- 
lin feel they are no more than the tip of 
an iceberg. 

The next slogan after Waldsterben 
(the death of the forests), they say, will 
be Grundwassersterben (the death of 
ground water resources). 

Urban sewerage systems were set Up 
over a century ago for a per capita con- 
sumption of about five litres of water a 
day. They now have to handle up to 

180 litres a head. 

Experts long consoled themselves 
with the thought that rainwater would 
dilute the effluent. But recent research 
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levels at which 95 per cent of fish and 
minute organisms in the water are un- 
harmed. 

The German EPA feels lower levels 
are advisable — levels at which there is 
no damage whatever to living organ- 
isms. 

The international working parly of 
Rhine catchment area water authorities 
would sooner see no toxic substances at 
all in water from which drinking water is 
taken, 1 

The EPA report states that toxin le- 
vels in surface water are generally not 
high enough to do any harm. 

But this only applies to substances of 
which the longer-term effects are 
known. And there are exceptions too. 

Dichlormethane, for instance, is used 
as a corrosive, degreasing agent and de- 
tergent, Dichlormethane counts mea- 
sured -in the Rhine.ranged from 5 to 
171, in the Main from 25 to 600 micro- 
grams per litre. 

‘The Federal. Health Office recom- 
mends a safety level of 25 micrograms 
per litre of drinking and ground water, 
including the count İn respect of three 
other, related substances. 

About 1,000 tonnes of chlorinated 
hydrocarbons a year flow into the North 
Sea via rivers in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Surface water pollution is only part of 
the problem; ground water is also 
threatened. 

The Health Office water, soil and at- 
mospheric hygiene research unit says 
there are between 30,000 and 50,000 
disused garbage tips in the Federal Re- 
public. 

Harmful substances may well be 
seeping from up to 2,000 of them into 
the water tahle, which supplies 7 per 
cenl of German drinking water. 

There were surprises in Berlin when 
an area was investigated for use in test- 
ing a new method of measuring the pol- 
lution level of seepage water. 

There were five known garbage tips 
in the area, but probes revealed the ex- 
istence of a further 14 that had been 
forgotten and the existence of three 
more is suspected. 

A spring has yet to be found that 
feeds hydrocarbon impurities into the 
ground water, but water polluted by dis- 
used household garbage dumps was no 
longer fit for use as drinking water. 

‘The European Community-recom- 
mended safety level for ammonium was 
found to be exceeded 52-fold and the 
recommended safety level for chemical 
oxygen requirement was exceeded 25- 
fold. 

The oxygen requirement level is a 

Continued on page 14 
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No: 1248 - 26 October 1986 


gı THE ENVIRONMENT 


Warning about 


chemicals in 
ground water 


lear signs of chemicals in ground 

;and surface water posing a poten- 
tial health hazard are reported by the 
Environmental Protection Agency, Ber- 
EEA, 

The EPA's warning is contained in a 
report dealing mainly with halogenised 
hydrocarbons: 

Undesirable’ in drinking water, they 
cannot be completely eliminated when 
river water is processed by the water aü- 
thorities for domestic consumption. 

Nearly all major rivers and lakes in 
the Federal Republic of Germany are 
used-partly as a source of drinking wa- 
ter. 

Ground water faces the further threat 
of harmful substances seeping from old 
garbage tips long closed but still chemi- 
cal time-bombs., 

Health ‘Office experts fear between 
1,000 and 2,000 disused garbage tips 
may contain substances that could con- 
laminate water resources. 

The chemical industry would be vir- 
tually brought to a standstill if it were no 
longer to use hydrocarbons. 

They include products ranging from 


uils and fats, both edible and industrial, . 


to problematic insecticides such as 
DDT, which is banned ir the Federal 
Republic. 

The EPA report deals with 19 sub- 
stances rated hazardous and particular- 
ly relevant to the debate on water qual- 
ily, 

They are, for the most part, widely- 
used industrial chemicals of which high 
counts have béen measured in river and, 
at times, even tap water. 1 

All except one are halogenised hy- 
drocarbons: hydrocarbons that have 
formed a chemical compound with one 
of the halogens, such as fluorine or 
chlorine. 1 

Little is known about how hazardous 
these substances are, especially the 
long-term hazard of relatively low 
doses, 

So there is no agreement on uniform 
safety levels’ either: The US Environ- 
mental Protection Agency's ceilings are 
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aginary outside influence? [f ik were ¢ 
latter, common sense would stand 
chance of handling an untamed hers, 

There have been times, Ha: 
told the Hamburg congress, : 
ing and bestial brutality Ê 
group hostility have been taken to 
extreme, . 

The Nazi period was a case in 
Yet .at other times they have 
seldom if at all for decades ün erd, 

“That is one Of many pointers indi 
ing that there is, fortunately, no: 
sive, instinct that spontaneously 
from time to time and needs to find, 


k1 


8 pres seem bok 
putely reactive in nature.” So one yy 


bé justified. 
.„. Sad to say, allowing ‘aries 0 e 
swept along by the intoxication ofa | 


ical masses is fun. It testifies {o the ani 
mal element at work in man. 
Yet that, should be a warning lo call 
on common sense to redress the balance 
before an unstoppable avalanche is sl 
10 POOR: Firus Dröscher 
(Die Zeit. Hamburg, IN Ocıuuber I9i4) 


supposed that political debate regained 
a level deserving of the name. 

Science and politics must nol ¥ 
thoughtlessly intermingled; interref 
though they might be, 

„The state, for instance, undenmiks 
scientific research (with no political 
strings whatever in the Federal Repu 
lic, he was happy to say), while scientific 
findings found their way into political 
processes. و‎ 

Professor Dahrendorf was critical ol 
what he called the “impenetrable log ol 
agreement” resulting from most Ger 
man scientific research facilities being 
state-owned. 2 ا‎ 

While streşsing the Jimits. betwee 
science and politics he felt-there was 
urgent. need for,, “interpreters”, çonver 
sant.with both sides, . e 

Tension between scientists on the ofê 
hand and politics and tlıe genera! publi 
on the, other was, due; to,gpeechlessesî 
belween them, Professor Pinkausaid. . 

They could only hope to,,bridge #% 
divide Jf şcjentists first. learnt to al" 
nicate with each other on an İ 
plinary-hasis and then learnt how lo ® 


ter public cçonf]qence and . ge 
scientific findingş in ا‎ Und 


standable terms. AE Ra 
He.called,on the public tq. show gre 


5 
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Why a species endowed with the asset 
, of reason causes so much chaos 


reason as common sense in relation to 
humanity. ف‎ 

One of its greatest adversaries is, as 
he sees it, the biological phenomenon of 
group hostility, an aggressive mass reac- 
tion that occurs when one group feels, 
rightly or wrongly, threatened by an- 
other, . : 1 
Racial hatred and religious bigotry 
can be particularly inhuman, with unin- 
hibited brutality toward the enemy, ag- 
gressive feeling that gathers momentum 
like an avalanche and: uncritical solidar- 
ity with one'sown group all characteris- 
tic of the phenomenon, a. 
: Jt canı:be studied in nature among a 
herd of baboons. When they join.forceş 
to fight an attacking leopard their hair 
stands on end and they feel.elated with 
solidarity as young warrior, apes lead su- 
icidal counter-attacks. .: , : 

In this situation this :behaviour at 
least makes sense aş hkeing the most ef- 
fective form of group defence. 

In world affairs it is not only pointless 
but leads straight to the catastrophe of 
mass destruction. Yet the world is still 
governed, in East and West, in a manner 
inherited from the apes. 

Is group hostility an innate human in- 
stinct or merely a reactian to real or im- 


, Link between 
science and 
politics debated 


Physicist Klaus Pinkau of Garching, 
near Munich, voiced similar views on 
scientific responsibility in his following 
speech. 

The scientist's special responsibility, 
he said, was to. unmask charlatans who 
might shake confidence in scientific re- 
search and to promote public confid- 
ence and foster understanding of the 
way science worked, 

Sciençe: was a quest for the truth; it 
also sought to be useful. That was where 
it set foot in the political arena, Profes- 
sor Pinkau.said. ... ; E 
, Public debate .was, he felt, the only 
fitting platform on which to. deride 
whether or not to use scientific, findings 
or.to discuss whether şeientistş could be 
to blame for Putting their knowledge to 
USe,.' . 0 RR 

He felt it was wishful thinking for 
.Scientistş :to believe .they could retain 
their innocence by refusing to put their 
knowledge to use, , 4 

, He was convinced it was every. scien- 
tist's duty to place his knowledge on of- 
fer “so that science can Prove its useful- 
ness." By the şame tqken, doctors must 
Put their knowledge to .uşe „or else be 
guilty of refusing to help the sick. , 1 

Science was applied whatever hap- 
pened, regardless whether or not scien- 
tists wanted it to be put to uşe. Political 
decisions were'reached qn whether. or 
not to make use of scientific findings, , 

Professor Dahrendorf felt there could 
not ,be a: meaningful relationship. be- 
tween science: and.politics until science 
had put ils house in order (and he.şaw it 
as being in disarray). E E NEE 

A: meaningful. relatianship. also ,pre- 


ted a cardinal sin that sidelined it social- 
ly, as it were. It stated that biological be- 
haviour was not, in principle, liable to 
influence by learning or intelligence. 
Hassenstein said these ethological 
teething troubles were over and ex- 
plained why he and other. éthologists no 
longer felt instinct overruled’ intellig- 
ence: 
“Man's ability to go,on hunger strike 
in pursuit of political or humanitarian 
alms shows that powérful motives from 
the ihtellecilÃ! sector can prevail over 
biological impülseš süch as huniger and 
sêlf-preservatlon." i 
` A panic situation can be contained 
intellectually, Divers, for instance; are 
taught to suppress panic wer their 
breathing apparatus develops a defect, 
‘The panié reaction is to rip off your 
breathing mask, wliich is faitamount to 
suicide. The only hopé of rêscue is to 
stop and think, tb systematically review 
all possible sources of error and to rem- 
edy the defect. 
So reason canı prevail over rogue in- 
stincts that form part of human nature, 
Fear can be dislodged from its place at 
the behavioural control panel. 
The same’ applied, Hassenstein said, 
io the humanitarian sector, He defines 


S cientists feel underrepresented in 
J the debate on the acceptance of the 
findings of modern research and, their 
consequences, says distinguished che- 
mist Jarı Thesing, 

Professor Thesing, president of the 
German Chemical Association, made 
this point at the Îl4th general meeting 
of the German Scientific and Medical 
Research Association in Munich. 

Professor Reimar Lüst as chairman of 
the meeting, held in the Deutsches Mu- 
seum, said the gathering's public de- 
bates had always concentrated ort a spe- 
cial research topic. 

He felt it was now time scientists paid 
more attention to issues posed by poli- 
ties and public opinion. ١ 2 

Surprisingly, however, his remarks 
were followed by twin monologues and 
not by what might have been expected 
to be a dialogue, 0 

The relationship between science and 
politics, research and .public life, was 
dealt with by both speakers. Bath advo- 
cated strict segregation. .,, 

The first speaker was sociologist and 
Free Democrat Ralf Dahrendorf, a 
scientist ard a politician, .... .. 

He objected both to making politics 
out to be a science and to making sci- 
ence out lo hold a political responsibil- 
iy.. 7 

Yet he realised, as he Put it, that the 
strict distinction he wanted to see drawn 
between the interests, intentions and 
achievements of two such fundamental 
ly different activities wenl against the 
grain, clashing with tho spirit of the age, 

He certainly sounded a provocative 
note in stating that scientists were not in 
any way .privileged on political issues 
and enjoyed no special authority, not 
cver when they decided to give certain 
aspects of research a wide berth -so as 
not to be caught in a moral dilemma. 

Professor Dahrendorf said he felt it 
was immaterial whether a few hundred 
scientists or a few hundred laxi drivers 
opposed SDI. He viewed. with dismay any 
attempt to restrict access to new ideas, . 


Mz is a creature blessed with com- 
mon sense, ethologist Bernhard 
Hassenstein told the Hamburg congress 
on behavioural science; Yet sweet .tea- 
son is hardly the hallmark of the traces 

he has left in the world, 2 1 

Oppression, ‘murder, terror and war 
are keynotes of human activity. What 
are the human motives that run riot 
against rfenson'and humanity? 

Oullining the latest research findings 
to feltow-ethologists in Hamburg, Hass- 
cnstein said fenr was one trigger that pu 
Paid to common'sense, 

` Fear as a mainspring of'human actiy- 

ity originally had a beneficial effect, 
prompting man and animal to run away 
from their enemies, to’ seek refugo in 
sheltered places and to steer clear of 
places, siluations and activities that had 
proved dangerous. 

Fear in its most concentraled form, 
panic, puts puld to reasoned thought of 
Any kind, mobilising every last ounce of 
physical strength and endurance in- 
steadl, : 

In its natural habitat an. antelape-‘on 
the run will thunder through thickets of 
thorns. In a zeo it will hurtle mindlessly 
into the fence, breaking its neck, 

A herd of mountain goats wil! plunge 
head over heels into a ravine, Panic- 
stricken people will jump to their deaths 
irom hotel windows when the building is 
on fire, 2 

In nature fear and panic irigger reac- 
tions that are usually life-savers and sel- 
dom killers. In unnatural conditions 
they are almost invariably self-destruc- 
tive, 

Stopping to think could often Prove a 
life-saver in such circumstances, but 
fear inhibits and panic incapacitates the 
ability to do so. ك‎ 

` Some years ago Nobel laureate Hal- 
dan Keffer Hartline discovered a beha- 
vioural principle that helps to account 
for this undeniable tendency. 

The Hartline principle is that when 
two irreconcilable motives clash; the 
stronger usually prevails, sidelining the 
weaker of the two. : 

When fear and reason clash, reason 
stands down, sad to say, as Hassenstein 
explained. ر‎ : 

“When reason look shape in man's bi- 
ological make-up,” he said, “the produc- 
tive part of intelligence, the intellectual 
variation and search mechanism, seems 
to have borrowed its function from the 
play impuise. e E 

*Unfortunately, ‘the play’ instinct 
comes low on the Hartline scale, espe- 
cially in comparison ‘with fear, and this 
disadvantage ‘ was retained." In other 
words, fear makes peüple stupid. . 

This behavioural mechanism also ap- 
plies to the play of thought, Why, for in- 
stance, are people blind to common 
sense in times of crisis? Because of the 
learning principle of experience-related 
inhibition. ي‎ 

If, for instance, a train of thought is 
followed by a sense of fear or-fceling of 
anxiciy, as triggered by shock, a tepri- 
mand, fear of going oul on a limb [rom 
publicopinion or of being put to disnd- 
vantage, inhibition is the result. . 

As soon as the thought recurs it trig- 

gers fresh fear and is suppressed. 

Must’ man come to terms. wilh this 
fear-rclated thought inhibition. or is 
there a solution to the dilemma? 

Twenty years ago ethology commit 
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said: *! worked out my slimming studio 
on paper first. Then I looked about for 
an apartment, compared rents anl 
very quickly found this place. It is just 
right and can be reached casily by pu- 
blic or private transport. I had to de- 
cide on the spot." 

Renate Wegner-Koch, her friend 
and a chiropodist are the first of the 
course of 24 who are now carriing a liv- 
ing on their own. 

The others are in the preparatory 
stages for being self-employed. 

Twelve women have got together 
and plan to start a large business cen- 
tre with a textile plant, a stationery 
shop, a centre for mothers, a café, a 
bookshop and a goldsmith's all under 
one roof. 

Once women on courses have gone 
out to make their own livelihoods 
Frauenbetriebe is still available for ad- 
vice after the women have set out on 
their own. There are weekend seminars 
dealing with businesses, projecls and 
associations ior women. 

The second course has now begun. 
There were many applications for ad- 
mission to il. Ws 

Lu Haas believes that the qualifie- 
ations guide is suitable for other 
groups of unemployed, for instance for 
young peole who are without a job, 
“but prepared lo learn, take risks, lake 
on the responsibilities of debts to be 

able to create their own jobs, instead of 
drawing unemployment bencfit: They 
should be given official support." 
Barbara Dreifert 
(Rheinischer Merkur/Christ und Welt, 
Bonn, 3 October 1V) 
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contracts and financing, if you have 
not analysed carefully the situation on 
the spot and gained .some;practical ex- 
perience." 

lt goes without saying that Frauen= 
beıriebe offers women the opportunity 
to try out theory in practice. The orga” 
nisation has a small training operation, 
a café, Here the women have to do ev- 
erything themselves, from planning, 
company organisation and calculations 
to book-keeping. 

Apart from theorctical trainirg the 
women are shown how to conduct buy- 
ing and selling negotiations and how to 
make a company work. 

in the last phases of the course the 
women are encouraged to develop 
their own business Ideas and plans, 

Every planning step, every calcula- 
tion, has to be pul to paper, whether it 
concerns raising capital or calaculating 
sales. Those notes could be the basics 
for going to the bank [or finance. 

But before the women can open 
their own businesses there is still quite 
a lot to be done. Supply contracts have 
to be concluded, trade fairs visited, 
prices compared and trade literature 
consuled, and an eye has to be kept on 
the caınpetition.Renale Wegner-Koch 
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completed secondary modern school 
education and at 14 went into a facto- 
ry. Later they took the university en- 
trance examination or some other kind 
of further education, but they still can't 
find a job." 

In the motivation and orientation 
phase of the course the women are 
shown how to identify their interests 
and how to get rid of their anxieties 
about going self-employed. 

The main section of the training 
course is devoled to business manage- 
ment such as legal maiters, internal 
company organisation, the kinds of 
company that can be set up, competi- 
tion, labour legislation, how payments 
are made, business accounting, tax and 
book-keeping, balancing the books, 
sales and profit. 

Lu Haas again: “You soon end up 
among the bankrupts, like many a 
wool-shop, café and boutque, if you 
don't know anything about basic 
planning, have a solid knowledge of 
the business, have well-considered 


from top management pusilions in OGer- 
many un the jury. The women are Ute 
Dumitrescu, cditur-in-chicf of the wom- 
en's magazine Cosmopolitan and chair- 
man of the bıtsiness women’s associa- 
tion, and Dr Anne-Ruse Iber-Schade. 

Claus Hipp was spokesman for the ju- 
ry. With the “Business Woman uf the 
Year" award in mind he said; "Û is obvi- 
ous that these women are not imerested 
in emancipation. They are not chosen 
because they are good-looking and 
charming. They are elected because of 
their naluralness as women when pass- 
ing on problems to men because they 
known that men can come up with bet- 
ter solutions.” 

Claus Hipp said that all experience 
showed that women take care thal “yal- 
uable capital assets are not wasted 
through personnel problems.” 

Marlis Blohnı-Harry is sclf-confident 
enough to look at herself critically. She 
said: “If I] make a mistake I am answer- 
able for it myself.” : 

Asked what was the secret of her suc- 
cess she said; “Have a.general view, set 
targets, coordinate and know where 
your going" . . 0 mi 

‘Shg-clalios that she gets the strength 

` todb’her hectic, respansibie job from “a 
harmonious family life" .  . ii 
. On holidays she geş salting, She knows 
all about the churches and the cuisines of 
.the countries of (he Mediterranean, She is 


: :` very fond of musle, particularly Bach.  . 
. Eventually. she ‘became .one of .the 3 ا‎ 
.' müst famous champagne cellar owners 


She was given her Business Woman 
of the Year" „award In the EgyptoloBy 
Muscüm in Munich... . . ii 
In anclent Egypt women had the sime 
' ` Jeğnl rights as men. They were entitled 

to half ofthe pioperty in marriage and 
could take on emipldyment outside 
' . the home, for instance as priestesses. . 

.„ Womerl servants were responsible for 
‘baking thé kfead.: Bakers. ir. ancient 


. „ "Egypt were women’, Marlis Biöhim-Har- 
„ , Tystmiled whicii she Icarned this. . 


Ingeborg Tolh.‏ . 1 ل 
{Allgêmeéine. Zelting, Mainz; 27 September 1986}‏ : 


` (Photo: dja) 
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Award shows 
that there’s 
dough in baking 


Marlle Blohm-Harry :. ı wholemeal. 


E 
The champagne house has .a woman 
to thank for its international reputatjon. 
;În. 1805 Nicole Clicquot, widowed at 
.27, took over'the' management of her 
:husband's champagne cellars, ' 


' öf thie time, when it was unhead of for a 


: woman io be runhiûg a business.It is still ` . 


"rare to find women in sehior positions 


` in. business, Women’ make up oily two, : 


, per cêt of managersin this counlry. ^ 

; Business abilities, a talent. for imia- 
.nagemenl, a' readiness to takg risksand 
be creative are all regarded as male vir 
:ties. The "Business Woman of the 
' Year" award shows that women cani also 
have these'gifl: 0 i7.’ 
' ıThére are two women and nihe mien. 


Mi: Blohn-Harry has been elect- 
ed "Business Woman of the Year.” 
„_. She is a clever, alraclive wuman ul 
53 who runs a business that produces 
60 different kinds of bread. Last year 
her company had sales of DM143m. 

The company is a family concern and 
one of the largest in the bakery business. 
Last year it baked 58.8 million kilo- 

` grams of bread. 

It has three factories in North Germany 
employing more than 1,000 and it exports 
to the US, Canada, Britain, Scandinavia, 
Belgium, Italy, France and Spain. ي‎ 

One of her fresh bread organisations 
supplies 5,000 grocery shops and su- 
permarkets with fresh bread every day. 

Marlis Blohm-Harry has made *Har¬ 
ry Brot" into a household name in West 
Germany. 

She has been trained in baking. Before 
she took over the family business in 1957 
she was apprenticed to a baker in Lehre, 

At first she baked only bread rolls. By 
the end of the 1950s the company she 
headed had a turnover of DM10m. 
` Her breakthrough came in the early 
1970s when turnover was increased 
fivefold. : 

.` She puts great store on healthy kinds 


- of bread; wholemeal bread, barley 


loaves, wholemeal toast bread, and un” 
baked wholemeal bread rolis that only 


` ‘have to be heated up. - 8 


She has made her way in the world by 
experlencihg at first hand the drudgery 
of the bakery businêss. In.her firm she is 
boss and colleague at the same time, She, 
speaks the language of those who work 
in her company. 

How did she tome to be elected “Bu- 
` siness Woman. of the Year?" In thiş 
.colntry the horiour ig handed out by.a 
, jury, assembled by the champagne 
house of Veuve Clicquot, : 

Peter J. Ziegler, managiûg partnêr in. 
,„ Veuve Cllcquot Import GmbH.of Wies- 


. ` baden said; “We want to show otir rê- 


‘spect for a womaq; who has made. her 


` way in business." :. 
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Helping women get back to work 


after raising a family 


he Frankfurter Frauenbetriebe was 

set up two years ago to help back 
into business women who had inter- 
rupted their careers to have families. 


` After years of being away from work 


many women find it almost impossible 
to find a job when the family has growri 
up. 

The organisation also gives advicé 
and assistance to divorced women who 
have no qualifications, women acad- 
emics whose studies do not help much 
in job-seeking and women generally 
who have lost their employment be- 
cause of rationalisation measures in 
the firm where they worked. 

The aim of the organisatlon is to of- 
fer women in what might be a hopeless 
siuation a way of making a livelihood 
through their own initiative. 

An example of the help is the slimm- 
ing studio, “La Linea," that Renate 
Wegner-Koch and Anita Auls have 
opened in Bad Bauheim. 

The women’s organisation provided 
Renate Wegner-Koch with the basic 
know-how so that she could become 
self-employed. She did an 18-month 
course arranged by Frauenbetriebe. 

“When my five-year-old son was ad- 
mitted to kindergarten 1 wanted 1o go 
back 1o work part-time,” she said. Sle 
had trained as a doctor's assistant but 
she could not find such a job in Bad 
Nauheim nor in the surroundings. 

Quikeby chaucc she heard of -Frausa 
enbetriebe and decided to apply for the 
course. 

Anita Auls, also with a family, had 
no luck in finding a job as a secretary. 

Lu Haas and Gudrun Krieger who 
run Fratenbetriebe gained their experi- 
ence at an adult education centre. They 
realised that there was no point in con- 
stantly telling unemployed women that 
they were in a sorry situation. 

They decided to take a positive line 
and developed ideas and formulated a; 
guide on the qualifications a women’ 
needs to go self-employed. : 

Frauenbetriebe provides informa- 
tion essential for a woman setting out 
lo earn her livelihood self-employed 
and what being self-employed in- 
volves... , 

The project is backed by the Frank- 
furt society for social research and 
training for women. The course pro”. 
gramme is finahiced by the Hesse 
Economic Affairs Ministry and the 
European Community. 

The half-day training  programmé 
(20 hours per week as well as special 


course periods) is designed to meet 


women's abilities, interests and prob- 
lems. . 

. According to Lu Haas and Gudrun 
Krieger most participants think they 
cannot get. through because for the 
past 15 yeafs they.have been looking 


after a family, but as mothers anid: . 
housewives they have acquired experi- 


ence that can be of use in their future 
working lives.About two-thirds of the 
women who ‘apply for. the course are 


mothers; the remainder ’ are. women: 


academics. They vary in age between 
25 and 54, < 

They have, of course, vastly differ- 
ing educational qualifications, work 
experiéncë and backgrounds. 1 


Lu Haas-said: “There ire some who’ 
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measures 
E ۰ 
human emotioı 
. n apparatus that measures 
5 in people has been develojed 
university lecturer, Wolfgang Veh il 
conjunction with Bayreuth Univers; 
electronics department, 1 
The machine was unveiled atthe 3% 
1 of the German society for 
chology in Heidelberg. an: 
iiş.paces.. , ,, e e 
It..is hoped, that the machine wilk 
used in basic psychological reseqrchj 
applied psychology and study of thet. 
vous system. It has cost 100,000 mat 
to develop over 13 years from 1913, 
. Electrodes .,fixed , to fingers, e 
chest and stomach measure, changes i 
pulse rates, breathing and how the ska 
is affected, Study subjectş also take holl 
of the Vehr.Stick, named after its ver 
tor, which, registers reaçtions,in giren 
situations... , 4 
At Heidelberg, for example, guinea 
Pigs were, tested for. their .reartims to 


the music of Wagner, played lo hem | 


over-headphones, . 

Vehrsısaid, for example, the 
tus, could be used to investigale how 
people react to media influences. Whal 
effect. posters have, video films, adver 
tisements and the like. a 

In cultural psychology. it could real 
how people react to particular piecesol 
music, ,as in the case of Wagner at Her | 
delberg. 

It also had a place in sexual research 
and in crime, The apparatus could dr 
ble up as,a lie detector, 

A university «spokèsman said i 
hoped that the.congress would stimula 
demand for the machine. Manufacture 
and use under -licence could be ar ' 
ranged. 

.- (Süddoutsche Zeilung, 27 Septomber 180) 


gives us are pale and schematic, The 
too provide. an occasion for obser 
ations. As a result Filip decides lok 
guided in his.thinking by the principe 
on which plateau people ‘base .thel 
lives, 


Repetition, e clecldes, is the essen | 
Hes set himself the task of telling | 


what, people constantly get, UP, tO, ا‎ 
is constantly repealed.  ... 
„..To use, a .formula,, taken. from 
Handke essay, Filip wants to hep 4 
“naturalise” “myth” in modern guj# 

ı That, Handke feels, is hq a is 
can sucaecd in painting pictures! 
lective identification. So he eks ® 
fielp elimiriate the alienatioi and is0l® 
modem 
Industrial society... , 


dustria êa ambition # | 
That is an exaggerated hardly i 
| justice. Yet Handke deludes e i 

(and doihtlegs .himgelf) with. uii ۴ 1 
ony giye,uşgriqê,gndn# i 


which literature today can 


verbiage: suchas "Nai 


participati 
ration” 


All in all; Handke's latest novel İS j 


very appealing ih its narrative De. j 
the narrative is overladen 


Handke essays. In Hii. latest novel ha tion. that are therhallmgrpae ااا‎ 
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Richard -‘Fenchet . .. Into his stride, < 
: 2 ۰. , {Photo: Weitkamp) 


tennis shoes of Boris Becker and Lady 
Di; thê hiking shoes of former Bonn 
Prêèsident Karl Carsteris; and the plim* 
soll worn by Joschka ‘Fischer, ' thë: 
Green MP, whén he Waš' swûrn into’ thé 
Hesse coalition cabiûet in 1984. ° 
Fenchel makes sure ` he maintains 
ğodd contatt with the German shoe in“ 
stitute. He ğets early information about 
trends for the coming season. This 
means-that when new collections are de- 
livered: his miniatures. are’ already sitt-' 
ing in the showcase. ا‎ 

‘Perhaps he had the most diffioulty 
getting details of the boots worn by as- 
ironaut Neil Armstrong when he be- 
came the first man to land on the moon 
in 196y. 

After several vain attempts to Bet in- 
formation about the cumbersome foot- 
wear, he wrote direct to Houşton, 

Back came a bulging letter. lt con- 
tained exact descriptions of the dimen- 
sions of the footwear and the materials 
used. At the bottom was the signature; 
Neil Armstrong, 

1 Michael Emmrich 

{Frankfurter Rundschau, 25 September 1986) 


Yet proximity to natute, although 
conjured with such high-flying words, is 
something .the narrator fails to put ac- 
ross. ا‎ 
“Instead of submerging himself into 
the objects he always just fleetingly out- 
lines the contours of.a landscape. and 
promptly switches to..convoluted ob- 
servations..,. . :. و‎ 
` He attaches much grenter importance 
to the meaning he:sees in nature than to 
nature itself, a 

He feels, for instance, that nature’ is 
far less restrictive on .gmotion than the 
artificial order of civilisation — or that 
turning to nature is waving goodbye to 
aggression and wûr preparediess; 7 
` These are all ideag outlined in earlier 


rings the changes on them to excess. 
Yet Handke's message is more than a 


1! 
1 

its allegedly peaceful laws, .. <. ... -, | 
He’ locates-this .Society:on a lonely أ‎ 
1 

ا 


; Plateau overlooking. the Gulf of. Trieste j 


where he has his hero live with an old 
time'in his life, safe aiid seçute,:'.. 
„_ She lets him be himself without ask- 
ing, as his motherihad done, what WAS tO 
become of him. i 
In this remote area there is no ere 
of performance, ‘succêéss and’ j 
Instead life follow 


ne; 

. d 
ad’ propres, 
alurê's, cycle ‘by 


, mere interpretation. of‘natyre. In the. fi- 
i nal part of the novel he describes a so- 
. cial community that purportedly. has : 
;: hardly parted company:with nature and 


, womaıı with whom he’ féels, "for thefirst : 


; means of constant repetition" 
`. The descriptions of this life Handke J 
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W FRONTIERS 


Shoes from all, from homo 
erectus to Boris Becker 


Frankfurter Rundschau 


seven generations of Fepchels have 


madg and repaired shoes, 

Richard showed a curioşity about 
shoes of the past from an early age. Fifty 
years ago, as a 22-year-old, he decided 
to show the world what sort of shoes 
used tq be worn. So he started collect- 
ing. Now hê has giver over threé rooms 
of his detached house to his collection 
of, miniatures. Thé collegtio can only 
bê seên by appointment 1 1 

. The SOth anniversary of the birth of 
the idea also coincides with the 5Ot an- 
niversary of hi§ marriage: his first pair 
of mintalurês were costumé shioes espe- 
cially for his girlfriend, Emily. They 
wetre married shûrtly afterwards, ‘not 
entirèly because ofthe shoes. ا‎ 

The niusêum hšš existed in'its present 
form for 0 years,'ever sincë he drrived 
in Butzbach from 'Münzenberg-Gam- 
bach, also in Hesse. His exhibits have 
been-shown in the fashion centres of 
Europe, Paris,Berne, Basle, Helsinki, “' - 
The collection includes an amazing 

diversity: footwear fromthe early up- 
right- walking man to the glistering, pop 
new-wave look of the 1980s from all 
continents. The wark involved is pain- 
staking.. 8 2 

There are rawhide shoes’ of early 

man; old Greek and Ronıan.shoes; aris- 
tocratic shoes worn by the pharaohs; 
shoes from the Chinese dynasties; the 
shoes..of Charlemagne, King of the 
Franks; the shaggy fur boots of czarinas; 
white gaiters of Frederick the Great; 


Continued from page 10 
on the other side of the border, Handke 
has his hero recollect, 

, He recalls his life at high séhool in 
Klagenfurt, whete he was always an out 
sider, events in’ the village; where ie 
failed to gain acceptance, and life inthe 
family, where one member paid scant at- 
tentionrlo the individuality of the other, 

The classical intonation with which 
Handke seeks to make'his events sound 
an exemplary note is irksome atı times 
but these recollections of.childhood and 
youth are still striking, They have ;a 
bearing on reality. : ,:, 7 

We are shown the development of a 
man who has never experienced a sense 
of identity and security. with his envi. 


. ronment, Since childhood hë clearly 


Seems to have been afraid of other peo- 
ple's affection and to have withdrawn 
into hisego.. , و‎ 8 

This narcissistic withdrawal into 
.loneliness, he realises as he thinks it all 
over in the statioh-waiting room in Jese- 
nice, has something to dö With his rela- 
tionship with his mother, E 

She always (reated him with 
but disparaging pily. 1 

Not until the second part of the novel 
does Filip come to realise what life is — 
thanks to nature, He spends some time 
in a remote valley with a laké sur- 


'Joying 


Bounded by mountains. 


Fle spends his time walking round the 


valley andl finally wonders: “Has truly be- 
jing alive not always been being able to 


breathe with the flowing water, the sway- 


«ing grass and the rising branch of a tree?" 


Riu Fenchel Jocsn’t look at pea- 


plo’s faces. He looks at thejr feet چ‎ 

ûr rather, what they wear on their feet. 
He is interested in all types of shoe, 
the elegant, the clumsy, the trendy, the 
sporty and the comfortable, He is a re- 
tired shoemaker, but not only that: he is 
also a recorder of the shoes öf history, , ` 
He has what is believed to be the’ 
most comprèhensive’ shoc muiseümn in 
the world. In about 250 ‘showcases, he 
displays miniatures (scale: one to three), 
The retired master shoemaker iron 
Butzbach, in Hesse, has followed’in a' 
familly tradition, Since the’ 1 7th'centiry, 


. Au pair girls’ 
." — not boys: 


T he traditional au pair girl is now uni, 
„J «ler challenge by the au pair boy, 
The challenge atthe moment'is a weak 
onc because uld habité dic hard and 
People still préfer girls, : 

In the past 12 months, ont agency rê: 
ports that there were 4,000 male applic- 
ations for au pair positions but only 80 
families willing to take them, 

One of the lucky one is Ednfundo, a 
23-year-old fram Brazil. He was placed 
with a fanıily through the agency in Mu- 
nich. He looks after a nine-year-old girl 
and does All whal is usually regarded, as 
women’s Work ini retuth for 300 marks ã 
month plus food and keep. 

Au pair girls both fron Germany and 
foreign countries receive a small 
amount of money which gets nround the 
work permit regulations. . Foreign girls 
get the ,Opportuuity to get a tesidence 
permit for a year and learn the language. 

The agency reports that over the past 
Iwo years, there have been. increasing 
numbers of male.applicants. The first male 
applicant was an American, six years ago. 

Ulla Pokutta, head of the agency, says 
she iş surprised that most of the male 
applicants come from coünirjes where 
males have a traditional macho image 
Spain, lily, Jygoslavia and South Am- 
erican couitries. ` e 

‘The youths wait tû spend a year in Ğer- 
many. But the order is tall. Germaris, it 
seems, in this regard are just like the Biit- 
ish, the French'and the Americans they 
prefer girls. . . .... Christa von Bernuth 

(Frankfurter Neue Presse, 30 September 1986) 


, Ground water ` 
ت‎ Continued from page 13 


painter to the extenl of organic pollu- 
tion, Both reparıs, the EPA and the 
Health Office findings, reach compar- 
ahle conclusions. Both rule out any 
acute health hazard. 1 "7 
; The substancëés "monitored found 
their way inte the body viu water and 
food intake in traces below the recom- 
mended lalerance levels. 

But the EPA feels long-term checks 
nre impurtant, being needed to ensure 
water quality. EE 

A further factor iš that some .hydro- 
carbons are felt to cause cancer, In their 
tuse it would cleafly he best If they were 
found not to occur at all in the environ- 
ment. Dieter Schwab 

„. ANümberger Niachrlchien, 9 October 1986) 


